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Note that there Is a Homework section and a Process Evaluation at the con- 
clusion of each session. From Session 2 on, the General Business section 
Includes a list of suggested resources. These materials should be made 
available by the Coordinator; they are valuable resources for you as well 
as for your participants. During field-testing, parents enjoyed rows I ng 
through the materials before and after each session. 

This workshop, EXPANDING OPTIONS, Is designed to move participants from 
awareness and knowledge to action. The workshop format proved to be very 
successful during our field-testing activity. We strongly recommend the 
learning progression of Sessions 1-6 for maximum effectiveness. 

Sessions 1, 2, and 3 are organized to Increase awareness of sexism and sex- 
role stereotyping and to provide a common vocabulary. Session k deals with 
Title IX, and examines what non-sexlst education might be. Session 5 focuses 
on developing assertl veness skills to be utilized during Session 6, which 
deals with planning for change. The learning experience Is geared to par- 
ents of elementary students. On completion of the workshop, participants 
will have the background awareness and knowledge required to support and 
promote sex equity In their children's schools. 

Within each session, activities are organized so that your presentations 
(MInl-Lectures , etc.) are followed by some type of group and/or Individual 
activity In which participants must apply the Information you have pre- 
sented. This gives participants an opportunity to take some responsibility 
for their learning and allows you time to catch your breath. You may 
lengthen or shorten time spent per activity, depending on your energy and 
participant needs and Interests. 

During field-testing, the majority of parents preferred that the workshop 
sessions be scheduled In the morning, starting at about 9:30, once a week 
for two and a half hours. This prevented working parents from attending, 
so evening sessions were also given. Regular attendance was emphasized. 
Explore offering credit through an adult education program or a university 
extension program as an added incentive. We arranged for child care so that 
parents of young children could attend, and found that parents were very 
enthusiastic about the work hop. We recruited participants through (a) the 
usual parent/school organi, 'ons: PTA, school site councils, and parent 
advisory committees; (b) flyers sent home with children and follow-up phone 
calls to those who responded; and (c) teachers in early childhood programs 
with extensive parent Involvement. 
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NOTES TO THE FACILITATOR 



FACILITATOR'S GUIDE 



EXPANDING OPTIONS provides sex oqulty training models for the K-12 school 
community. The training workshops are designed to expand awareness and 
knowledge of the effects of sexism and to Increase sex-af f I rmati ve behavior 
In the educational environment. The target audience Includes teachers (ele- 
mentary and secondary), students, student leaders, parents, administrators 
counselors, and support staff. * 

The EXPANDING OPTIONS package Includes a Coordinator's Guide and eight 
Facilitator's Guides. The Coordinator's Guide contains Information on the 
development of the workshop model and the evaluation design, as well as a 
Resources List, Including books and other supporting Instructional mate- 
rials. Each Facilitator's Guide provides sesslon-by-sess Ion procedures and 
supporting materials. The Facilitator's Guide also contains all the Mlnl- 
Lectures, Activity Guides, handout materials for the participants (Assess- 
ment Instruments, Activity Cards, Readings, and Worksheets) , and Transpar- 
ency Masters called for In the workshop sessions. 

This Parent Workshop Facilitator's Guide describes the content, process, 
and sequential learning experiences for six sessions. The sesslon-by- 
sesslon goals and objectives are achieved by a variety of means, such as 
large group discussion, small group activities. Individual Worksheets, 
brainstorming, Facilitator-delivered Ml n I -Lectures , and audiovisual pre- 
sentations . 

Turn to Session 1, first page, and follow along as you read this paragraph. 
The first page of each session contains the title and goal(s) for that ses- 
sion. The far left column provides an outline of the major events. The 
timeline, the narrow, shaded column, gives an estimated time for each ac- 
tivity or activity group. Use it as a guide, but make adjustments to meet 
the needs of your participants. Centered on the page are the objectives 
and events, with step-by-step Instructions for you, the Facilitator. The 
next column to the right Includes pictographlc cues, which highlight major 
activities. The final column Is a checklist of general and Instructional 
materials to be used In the session. Underlined print In this column In- 
dicates those Worksheets, Ml nl -Lectures , Transparency Mpsters (TMs), Read- 
ings, etc., that are Included In the EXPANDING OPTIONS p'ackage. All other 
titles listed are materials to be supplied by the Coordinator or Facilitator. 
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WE RECOMMEND 



TO TEST OR NOT TO TEST 
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We recommend that you read the Readings, complete the Worksheets and Activ- 
ities, and become thoroughly familiar with the Mlnl-Lecture content, coor- 
dinating each one with Its accompanying Transparencies. Running a mock 
workshop with a group of five or six friends will help get the bugs out. 

Check with your Coordinator regarding responsibility for the reproduction- 
and assembly of the materials for your workshop. 

Whenever possible, co-facl 1 1 tate sessions with a person of the opposite sex. 
We used male-female teams to demonstrate that the Issue is a human one, af- 
fecting both sexes. Due to the sensitivity of the subject matter, some 
participants felt threatened and responded with anger and defens I veness . 
The sessions offer ample opportunity to work through/this initial resis- 
tance, provided that the Facilitator Is sensitive and accepting. 

The workshop facility should be equipped for audiovisual presentation and 
have a chalkboard and/or wall space on which to post newsprint. The avail- 
able space should be conducive to both small and large group interaction* 



Decide whether you will pre- and post-test participants, and adjust work- 
shop times accordingly. There are three Assessment Instruments Included 
for this purpose: What Do You Know About Sex Equity? developed by Resources 
for Non-Sexist Environments to measure knowledge gain; Adult Rating Scale 
(ARS) , which measures behavior; and Person-Concept Incongruency Scale (PCIS), 
which measures attitudes. The first test requires 20-30 minutes and records 
the most changes; the other two measures require about 10 minutes each and 
show more subtle changes. The answers to the knowledge test and the scoring 
procedures for the other two tests may be found in the Coordinator' s Guide ^ 
pp. ^-5. 

Great care should be taken to preserve the anonymity of participants, while 
permitting a comparison of each person's pre- and post-tests. This may be 
done by placing all forms In prenumbered envelopes and distributing the 
envelopes randomly to the participants. Have adults write down their num- 
bers In at least two places where they are likely co find them at future 
meetings, and emphasize the Importance of using the numbers on all Process 
Evaluation Forms. Explain the need for such numbers and make it clear that 
there Is no Intent to Identify any individual. 

The test items on What Do You Know About Sex Equity? are quite difficult 
and may cause anxiety in some participants. On the pretest. It Is wise to 
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FROM THOSE WHO VENTURED 



emphasize that the items are designed to measure knowledge specific to the 
workshop. Participants should be reassured that they are nofsuPPc eS to 
do very well until after the workshop experience, ^ 

prepare, it wll take longer and be harder than you expect. If anvthina 
can go wrong, it will. However, the experience will be wo th t--^re 
ennching. expanding, and far-reaching than you could ever ?n;a;fne Good 
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SESSION 1: INTRODUCTION TO SEX EQUITY 
Parent Workshop 

GOAL: TO INCREASE AWARENESS OF SEXISM, BOTH PERSONAL AND SOCIETAL 



INTRODUCTIONS: 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 



GENERAL BUSINESS IS 
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Register participants. 

Review meeting ddt<^« and times. 

Review child care arrangements. 

Establish ground rules--e.g., smoking, breaks. 




OBJECTIVE HI 

Participants will identify personal expectations for the 
workshop. 



Introduce yourself. Try to give some Information that 
win allow participants to Identify with you and feel at 
ease. Facilitate dyad Interviews. 

s Pal r part I cipants 

■ Have dyads Interview each other 

■ Have partners Introduce each other to the group 



Review the overall workshop goals, as follows, explaining 
and clarifying any unclear terms: (a) To expand partici- 
pants* awareness and knowledge of the effects of sex^role 
stereotyping and (b) To increase participants* sex- 
affirmative behavior in the educational environment. 
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Distribute and review the Worksheet "Parent Workshop Out- 
line," and present a session-by-sesslon description of 
topics and activities. 

Present Session ] goals and overview. 



Conduct a guided fantasy: "Imagine that if s now the end 
of the six weeks and you're telling a friend about the 
axperience. what would you want to say you had learned or 
gained from the experience?" 

Record participants' responses on newsprint or a chalkboard 
and discuss the expectations of the group. 



ASSESSMENT 
(optional pretesting) 
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Exp 
You 



ain and administer the Assessment Instruments What Do 
Know About Sex Equity? Adult Rating Scale, and Person- 



Concept Incongruency Scale. 
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OBJECTIVE ff2 

Participants will be able to define and give operational 
examples of sexism in the work world, home, school, society 
at large (media), and personal relationships , 



SEXISM; 



AWARENESS AND OEFINIT-IONS 



Post and give a working definition of sexism, as follows: 
Any attitude or action that stereotypes or discriminates 
against a person on the basis of sex--whether intentionally 
or anintentfonally. K^ve parttctpants expand and comment 
on the concept. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF SEXISM 5 



HOMEWORK 



PROCESS EVALUATlv^N 
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Present the Mlnl-Lccture *'Sexism: Definition and Dynam- 
ics/* using the Transparencies and relating the Mini- 
Lecture to the participants' coownents. 



Conduct a group brainstorming session on a few examples 
of sexism as It affects males and females In the following 
areas: the work world, home, school, society at large 
(media), and personal relationships. 



Divide the group into triads. Distribute the Worksheet 
**Where Is Sexism?" and assign each group one or two of the 
areas to complete, as time permits. 



In the large group, facilitate reporting back from the 
triads and record the responses on newsprint. Encourage 
additional examples from participants and summari ze .T'> 



Assign the Readings for the next session, 
Preview the next session. 



Conduct a process evaluation of the session, using the 
"Process Evaluation Form." 




1^ transparency 
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evaluation 
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PARENT WORKSHOP OUTLINE 

This workshop Is designed to provide information and 
experiential learning activities in sex equity for par- 
ents. Practical strategies for home and school are in- 
cluded. 



SESSION 1: INTRODUCTION TO SEX EQUITY 

This session will Introduce and begin 
investigation of key issues concerning 
sex equity. Participants will develop 
a shared vocabulary. 



SESSION k: TITLE IX AND NON-SEXIST EDUCATION 

Title IX and its implications for education 
will be presented. Non-sexIst educational 
activities for parents will be shared. 



SESSION 2: PERSPECTIVES ON SEX ROLES 

Psychological, biological, and socio- 
logical perspectives regarding sex roles 
will be presented. Participants will 
explore sex-role stereotypes. 



SESSION 5: ^^STANDING UP^* FOR EQUITY 

This session will relate assert I veness train- 
ing techniques and sex equity Issues. Asser- 
tiveness skills will be applied in situations 
identified by parents. 



SESSION 3: INVESTIGATING RESULTS OF SEXISM 

The session will focus on damaging effects 
of sex-role stereotyping. Participants 
will investigate sexism in language. 



SESSION 6: PARENT AS CATALYST FOR CHANGE 

Basic information on the change process will 
be provided. Participants will apply prob- 
lem-solving skills to sex equity Issues. 



3V 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 1 




WHAT DO Ym KNOW ABOUT SEX EQUITY? 



This Assessment instrument was prepared by Resources for 
Non-Sexist Environments to accompany the EXPANDING OPTIONS 
sex equity workshops. 



INSTRUCTIONS: DO NOT WRITE ON THIS FORM, Place all answers on the answer sheet. 



PART I: 
LEGAL BACKGROUND 



1. Title iX of the Education Amendments of 1972 . . . 

a. applies only to sex discrimination against women In education. 

b. Is a state taw against sex discrimination. 

c. Is a county ordinance against sex discrimination. 

d. Is a federal civil rights law prohibiting sex discrimination In 
education. 

e. Both a and d apply. 

2. Under Title iX regulations, it Is required that education agencies . 

a. take all steps necessary to end sex discrimination. 

b. adopt ani publish grievance procedures. 

c. appoint a Title IX coordinator. 

d. file an assurance of compliance with the federal government. 

e. Al I of the above 

3. Which Is the clearest example of sex discrimination according to 
Title 1X7 

a. Men and women are thought to have some Innate differences. 

b. Boys arj discouraged by counselors from going into nursing. 
c< Girls are not permitted to take auto mechanics. 

d. Girls and boys are placed In separate sections of a wrestling 
course. 

e. Al 1 of the above 
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What Do You KnoM About Sex Equity7/|>age 2 



k» Sex fairness Is shown when ... 

a. the letter of the Title IX requirements Is met. 

b. each person Is actively encouraged to do the thing In which he 
or she has the greatest Interest. 

c. a program Is mounted to make up for past sex discrimination. 

d. efforts are made to stimulate Interest In educational areas that 
are usually "off limits'^ to one sex or the other. 

5. Which of the practices below are permitted under Title 1X7 

a. Separate ranking by sex for admissions 

b. Separate courses for boys and girls 

c. Ability grouping within P.E. classes 

d. Different graduation requirements for males and finales 

e. None of these Is permitted. 

6. Sex bias Is expressed when ... 

a. boys are ridiculed for being Interested In a dance course. 

b. boys are not allowed to take home economics. 

c. women are paid less than men for the sanw work. 

d. separate graduation standards are used for males and females. 

e. All of the above 

7. A Title IX program that clearly shows sBx-affirauitive actions would 
include . . . 

a. appointment of a Title IX coordinator who has many other respon- 
sibilities. 

b. separate sections of sports classes for both sexes. 

c. active encourag«nent of women who want to enter executive- level 
educational positions. 

d. no discouragonent of boys who want to take home ecorK>mlcs. 

e. Both b and c apply. 
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What Do You Know About Sex EqultyT/page 3 



PART 2: i . 
CHANGE 



2. 



3. 




What Is usually the last personal change to be made when sexism Is ef- 
fectively reduced? 

a. Blaming others for the problems of sexism 

b. Integration of the needed changes into thought and behavior 

c. intellectual understanding of the problem 

d. Feelings of guilt and anger 

e. Emotional Identification with the opposite sex and a major change 
In personality 

The prospect of change Is llicely to produce . . . 

a. resistance In the form of apathy. 

b. Immediate acceptance as a natural process. 

c. a stimulating sense of challenge for nearly everyone. 

d. uneasiness about the unknown. 

e. Both a and d apply. 

When producing ch&nge» one should r^nember that . . . 

a. each change will have an isolated effect. 

b. one part of a syston is independent of the rest. 

c. a change In one part of a system may change things in other par^. 

d. small changes are seldom effective even when added up. 

e. Both a and b apply. 

Which are the primary roles of a change agent? (Circle all appropriate 
answers.) 

a. Disrupter 

b. Catalyst 

c. Solution giver 

d. Controller 

e. Finance acquirer 

f . Resource 1 1 nicer 

A good change plan could include which steps? (Circle all appropriate 
answers.) 

a. Definition of the problem 

b. Taiceover and control of the system 
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c. Evaluation and follow-up 

i' i Irlrltil to minimize knowledge and maximize emotional change 

e. A process for implementing the plan «."«in8B 

f. Straightforward use of a tried-and-true formula from earlier proj- 

UmIaIe accurate statement about text and reference books? 

b* Sirl?"?hl*f ^"cyclopedias rarely show sexism in their language. 
c' IrtJl 1*"%'*^** dictionaries has been American Heritage. 

f^is T ^ * °^ references to males and 

d. Textbooks ari generally sex affirmative In their emphasis. 

e. Legal texts show little sex bias. 

2. Examples of Inclusive language are In . . . 

a. use of the word he to refer to people In general. 

b. reference to the office secretaries (female) as girls 

c. more frequent use of he and him than she and her In school text- 
books • » 

d. use of the word homemaker. 

e. virtually always showing scientists as males. 

3. Identify the phrase that reflects sexist language. 

a. The pioneers took their wives and children West. 

b. They grew to adulthood. 

c. The Smiths are an attractive couple. 

d. The supervisor was tough on the workers. 

e. She Is not the right person for the job. 

^' te^t'^xai^fes?"^ ''^''^ the^fcl lowing science and math 

a. Jim helped Sally with her math. 

b. Jane bought five ribbons for $1.00. How much did each cost? 

c. John bul t two houses for $80,000 each. How much did he spend? 

d. Leaders In physics Include Einstein, Mach, and Roentgen. 

e. Al 1 of the above 
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5* Which is the most preferred form of speech when one is avoiding sexist 
language? 

a. She was an outstanding sculptress. 

b. The moon landing was a giant leap for manlcind. 

c. Both career men and career girls should consider entering the com- 
puter fietd. 

d. He was her Prince Charming. 

e. None of the above is preferred. 

6. Our language is structured so that . . . 

a. societal values are not reflected in legal documents. 

b. words such as he and man when used as general terms are most often 
interpreted by children to refer equally to both males and f«»nales. 

c. "female" words tend to name things that are powerful and active. 

d. "female" words refer to less desirable thfngs as a rule. 

e. Both a and b apply. 

PART k: 1. Sex differences in cognitive function malce which of the following true? 
BIOLOGICAL/ 

PSYCHOLOGICAL a. Adolescent girls have, on the average, higher verbal ability scores. 

b. Tests of analytic ability favor girls. 

c. Spatial visualization averages are higher for adolescent boys. 

d. A1 I of the above. 

e. Only a and c apply. 

2. Circle the answers for the statements below that are true. 

a. Hales are more resistant to disease than females are. 

b. Females usually have XX and males XY sex chromosome pairs. 

c. Genetic defects are more common in females. 

d. Boys tend to have more muscle tissue than girls do. 

e. Males tend, at every stage of growth, to be 1 sr and stronger 
than females. 

f. Prcanenstrual tension Is innate among wc»tten. 

g. Hiddle-class American males tend to be more physically aggressive 
than their f«na!e counterparts. 

h. There is clear evidence that in every culture males are more ag- 
gressive than their fenale counterparts. 

^1 
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3* The word androgyny implies . . . 

a. neutering of traditional sex roles. 

b. that men talce on the traditional sex role of women. 

c. that women taice on the traditional sex role of men. 

d. that both sexes are free to assume aspects of both sex roles. 

e. movement toward a homosexual society and away from heterosexual ity. 

Our general concept of mental health for adults tends to be . . . 

a. negatively related to descriptions of healthy females. 

b. positively related to descriptions of healthy females. 

c. negatively related to descriptions of healthy males. 

d. positively related to descriptions of healthy males. 

e. Both a and d apply. 

5* Sex hormones . . . 

a. have little to do with the gender of a child. 

b. tightly control the sex role adopted by a child. 

c. are found as androgens only in males. 

d. help produce secondary sex characteristics at puberty. 
- clearly are more potent than socialization in the development of 

sex- typed behavior. 



e 
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cftr.Ai^iJI.ni '* "i" niothers love their children more than fathers do" is an example 
dOCIALiZATION of . . . 

a. sex bias. 

b. sex focusing. 

c. sex stereotyping. 

d. sex-role socialization. 

e. sex-role identification. 

2. Sex-role socialization in schools includes . . . 

a. role models In texts and literature. 

b. differences in teacher response to boys and girls. 

c. differenciss in teacher expectations for boys ani girls. 
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d. the physical environment of the classroom. 

e. All of the above 

3. According to the research of Money and Erhardt, when surgery, etc., is 
used to change the apparent sex of very young children . . . 

a. careful sociaUzation leads to good adjustment in the new gender 
identity. 

b. gender Identity stays the same as the genetic one in spite of 
changes In sex-role socialization. 

c. some change In gender Identity takes place but much confusion re- 
mains. 

d. the child Is likely to become severely emotionally disturbed during 
adolescence. 

e. Both b and d apply. 

k. Although males and females overlap greatly on all behavioral patterns, 
reliable average differences are found that show . . . 

a. even as children males are stronger. 

b. young girls have wider shoulders than boys do. 

c. when social play begins, boys show more aggression than girls do. 

d. females are clearly more nurturant than males are In the American 
middle class. 

e. Both c and d apply. 

5. When learning sex roles from adult role models In the home . . . 

a. girls show more anxiety about their roles than boys do. 

b. men spend many hours a week with their children. 

c. the role model for girls is less clear than that for boys. 

d. boys are more often harshly punished when they deviate from the 
"male" sex role than are girts when they deviate from the "female" 
role. 

e. mothers teach the "female" sex role but have little to do with 
teaching the "male" role. 

6. Stereotypes of female/male behaviors are . . . (Clrcl appropriate 
answers.) 

a. learned almost entirely at home. 

44 45 
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b. reinforced by brothers, sisters, and playmates. 

c. systematically portrayed In films, on TV, and In other media. 

d. vigorously opposed in the typical classroom. 

e. seldom found In everyday language. 

f . used to assign work and play. 

g. mostly learned by casual observation without the need for active 
reinforcement. 

7. Children ... 

a. are often aware of their gender label by age three. * 

b. do not learn the details of their social sex roles until adoles- 

c. are treated the same, regardless of sex, until age two. 

d. (both male and female) are equally valued by most cultures. 

e. Both a and b apply. 



EHFLOYMENT '* »>«tween men's and women's Incomes has . . . 

a. widened since 1955. 

b. shown a steady decrease since 1955. 

c. decreased dramatically In the last few years. 

d. shown little change over the years. 

e. always been quite small for comparable work. 

2. Which statements about women's place In the world of work are accurate? 
ire re all a(>proprlate answers.) 

a. Homemaking Is still the full-tlm's Job of most women. 

b. Most work only to get luxuries, while their husbands earn 
enough on which to live well. 

c. Four out of five working women are heads of households. 

d. On the average, men who have not finished high school earn more 
than woiTven who graduate from college. 

e. On the average, minority women workers earn more than minority men 
do* 
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3* Employment for women ... 

a. has recently shifted toward somewhat better opportunity in profes- -— 
sfonat and technical fields. 

b. will shift by 1385 to lesser percentages in the secretarial and 
typing fields. 

c. is currently less occupationally segregated than it was 20 years 
ago. 

d. is moving toward equal pa^ by 1984. 

e. Both c and d apply. 

4. Working women . . . 

a. have median earnings nearly equal to those of men. 

b. are more likely to have more education than women who do not work. 

c. are seldom found in husband/wife families. 

d. mostly work part-time. 

e. Both b and c apply. 

5. Which stat«nent Is a.curate regarding labor force participation? 

a. Women make up 51 percent of the country's labor force. 

b. NIddle-aged wom<sn are responsible for most of the increase In the 
female labor force. 

c. in nearly half of aM marriages, both husband and wife are wage 
earners. 

d. Three out of four employed women work full-'tlme. 

e. Both c and d apply. 
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What Do You Know About Sex Equity? 
Answer Sheet 



NAHE: 



Date: 



ZNSTRVCTIOMSi Circle the correct answers. 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 2 



ADULT RATING SCALE 



NAME 



AGE 



SEX: M 



DATE: 



mSTRUCTIONSt 



Rate or characterize yourself according to the following scale. Choose a 
response from J-5 (very seldom to very frequently) which best indicates how 
often you choose to do the thing that is described. Place the number in 
the blanH at the left of each item. 



\ 



VERY 
SELDOM 



SELDOM 



SOMETIMES 



FREQUENTLY 



VERY 
FREQUENTLY 



1. YOU ARE ACTIVE AND ENERGETIC. EXAMPLE: You are vigorous and 
work hardf you are Iwsy and on the move. 

2. YOU ENGAGE OTHERS IN HELPING YOU. EXAMPLE: You seek out and 
get others to show you how to do things; you look for and re- 
ceive advice. 

3. YOU PLEASE OTHERS. EXAMPLE: You are cooperative and conform- 
ing; you do what others want you to do. 

k. YOU STAND UP FOR YOUR RIGHTS. EXAMPLE: You act assertively; 
you do not react timidly or shyly. 

5. YOU BUILD AND FIX THINGS. EXAMPLE: You put things together; 
you figure out how to put broken things in working order. 

6. YOU MODEL AUTHORITATIVE ROLES. EXAMPLE: You help authorities 
and try to enforce rules; you imitate the behavior of those in 
authority. 
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VERY 
SELOOH 



SELDOM 



SOMETIHES 



FREQUENTLY 



VERY 
FREQUENTLY 



7. YOU ARE DARING AND ADVENTURESOME. SXAMPLBi You Attempt phys- 
ical fBata; you take chancea in your daily activities, l 

8. YOU EXPRESS AFFECTION. EXAMPLE: , you .hug an4 kiss others/ you 
are tender and loving with others^ 

9. YOU ARE RESPONSIVE TO AiiTHORiTY. EXAMPLE: You are quick to be 
obedient; you do not talk back to or question those in author" 
ity. > 

10. YOU ARE SENSITIVE TO OTHERS' FEELINGS. EXAMPLE: You treat 
others in tenas of their needs; you are not critical of others, 

11. YOU SHOW STRENGTH AND PHYSICAL PROWESS. EXAMPLE t You pick up 
heavy things; you challenge others to feats of strength and 
speed. 

12. YOU ARE CAREFUL IN APPEARANCE. EXAMPLE: You take time to keep 
clean and neat; you call attention to your appearance. 

13* YOU TAKE CARE OF OTHERS. EXAMPLE: You comfort others when 
they are hurt; you help others with their problems. 

\k. YOU MAKE YOUR OWN DECISIONS. EXAMPLE^ You do not depend on 
others in deciding what to do; you are decisive in making 
choices . 

15- YOU ARE COMPETENT IN DEALING WITH THE ENVIRONMENT. EXAMPLE: 
You understand how things work; you are persistent and curious 
in finding solutions to prohl&as. 

16. YOU ARE PHYSICALLY AGGRESSIVE. EXAMPLE: You push or hit back 
if arK>ther hits or pushes you; you use force if you can't get 
something. 

17* YOU DISPLAY MANNERS. EXAMPLE: You treat others very politely 
and act courteous and well behaved. 
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—J 2 3 i 5 

VERY SELDOM SOMETIKES FREQUENTLY VERY 

SELDOM FREQUENTLY 



18. YOU PARTICIPATE IN SPORTS AnV ACTIVE GAMES. EXAMPLE: You play 
strenuous games; you take pai^ in rough competition. 

19. YOU KEEP THINGS NEAT AND ORDERLY. EXAMPLE: You pick up your 
things and put them away, 

20. YOU LEAD OTHERS. EXAMPLE: You initiate and organize activ- 
ities; you influence others' decisions. 



The Adult Rating Scale was developed by ROBERT C. NEWMAN, Ph.D. All rights 
reserved. 
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PISRSON-CONCEFr INCONGRUENCY SCALE 



NAME 



AGE 



SEX: M 



DATE: 



INSTRUCTJONSi 



Below are 16 pairs of words with 7 spaces between each pair. Read each 
pair of words. Choose the space that best describes how yQU see women . 
For example, if you see women as "extrmely friendly," check the far left 
space. If you see women as "extremely unfriendly," check the far right 
space. If you feel women are somewhere in between, then check the space 
that best describes your response. 
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frlmnd\y ^^^^^^^^^ 

¥Mk ^^^^^^^ Strong 
Motivated ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ AtiiU»» 

CriMl RIM 

f>99p Shallow 

Slow ^ rwt 

Happy , S«d 

Soft H«fd 

SoclobU Untoclai^U 

UcitobU €•!• 

M fioo^ 

f roo ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Conftralnoi 
Pottlvo ^ ^ Actlvo 

MiM»ro4it ^ ^ ^ SorloMt 

€o«pl«x SI«plo 



nMMSi mm to m iwr hg9 



DO HOT MMK HtHC 

r f2 



Totol 
Total 
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Person-Concept incongruency Scale/ page 2 



On this page please rate how you would like women to be* 



THE WAY 1 WOULD LIKE WOMEN TO IE 








1 2 3 ^ S « 
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Person-Concept Incongruency Scale/ page 3 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Below are 16 pairs of words. There are 7 spaces between each pair. Read 
each pair of words. Choose the space which best describes how you see men . 
For exas^le, if you see aen as "extreraeiy friendly," check the far left 
space. If you see men as "extrmely unfriendly," check the far right 
space, Xf you feel men are somewhere in between, then check the space 
which best describes your response, 

TWE \ SEE MEW 
I 2 3 « S « 7 

FrIwMlly ^ ^ ^ Unfriendly 

MMk ^ ^ ^ ^ «. Strong 

Notiv«t«4 ^ Al«l««» 

Cru«l Kind 

Omp Shallow 

Slow Fatt 

Happy ^ 

Soft H«rd 

SoclcbU Onioelablo 

EKcltabU ^ — 

tad Soorf 

Fro* ^ ^ — . «». — . C^n'tral 

Pcffiv* ^ Activ* 

VI t« ^ _^ , feolUh 

H«Morout ^ ^ Sorlout 

Coi^lM ^SIwpU 



Total N 

Total m2 

Total F-H _ 

Total (F-H)2 
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On this page please rate how you would like 



o^n to be. 



BO 
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THE WY I MOU^.^ t^iKt mwM rti 
I 2 3 « S ( 7 

Unfrlandly 

****** — — — — ^ Strong 

, Ai«l«t« 

Kind 

^ ShcMow 

S'**- Fast 

H4Wy «^ Sad 

Hard 

eMiwclablia 

Calm 

Good 

'•"•^ — ««. Constrainad 

Aetlva 

Foollth 

*««««»«»«» Sarioua 

SiMpla 



Total M| 

Total 

Total (H,-«)2 _ 

Total r|-H| 

Total (f|-H,)2 



?Q?ft K l!*°K Self-concept Evaluation Location Form (SELF), copyright 

^'''^""i E. Carney, 611 Spielberg, and Clifford W. Weedm^n All 
s o^ of ?^r**K;. ^P'^^^^^^^^ of the SELF or PCIS without wrltte^ perils- 
R?L ! P^^i'^^*^*-* expressly forbidden. The SELF Is available from 
Or. Richard E, Carney, 3303 Midway Ct., Suite 835, San Diego, CA 92 10. ' 



MINI-LECTURE: SE3CISM: DEFINITION AND DYNAMICS 



This Hinl-Lecture provides an Introduction to key terms and issues regarding 
sexism. Information on the nature of sexism In our society and the way It Is 
perpetuated Is Included. 



SEXiSH: A DEFINITION Sexism Is subtle and pervasive. It affects everyone, males as well as 

females. Sexism Is not a woman's Issue; It Is a human one. Narrowly de- 
fined sex roles limit options In every area of our lives. Because most of 
us are largely unaware of the subtle existence of sexism, the focus of the 
next series of sessions will be to talce a loolc at sexism as It manifests 
Itself in our personal as well as professional lives, and to identify 
strategies to overcome Its negative effects. 

[Display the Transparency "Definitions.*'] 

Sexism may be defined as any attitude or action that stereotypes or dis^ 
criminates against a person on the basis of sex-'whether intentional or 
unintentional . 



SEXISM IS USUALLY Discrimination p often unintentional. We have so absorbed our culture's 
UNINTENTIONAL assumptions and expectations about how males and females should be that we 

are unaware of their Influence on our Interactions with others. An example 
of this Is the use of the term "room mother." The word assumes that this 
duty is a female function and unintentionally excludes men. Teachers would 
be only too glad to have a room parent who Is male. Decisions and assump- 
tions that use sex as a criterion for assignment of Job responsibilities, 
participation In active or quiet play, or determination of academic perfor- 
mance are other examples of unintentional sexism. 

We all have sexist attitudes and act in sexist ways. Being nonsexist means 
that our attitudes and assumptions about ourselves and others are not based 
on ster^types about men and women, but are based on Individual capabll' 
ities and interests. It doesn't mean that women shouldn't be homemalcers, 
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or that men shouldn't be the major providers* Being nonsexist means that 
roles will be assumed according to individual needs, desires, and talents. 



SEXiSH IS INSTITUTIONAL In American Institutions, which are supposedly based on the premise of 

"equality for all," equal participation of females and males Is not a re- 
ality. Although there are numerous laws supporting "equal opportunity" for 
groups who have been discriminated against In the past. Institutions change 
s\cMhf^ Currently, every major Institution In our' society Is dominated by 
meor government, law, education, health care, defense, industry, religion, 

t other spheres of activity. In respect to sexism In education. Title IX 
Iblts discrimination on the basis of sex. Yet there are educational 
tices, despite Title IX compliance efforts, that are sexist, 
etic programs for males, for example, receive more support and promo- 
than programs for females. Mso, career guidance practices and test- 
ing services differentiate on the basis of sex. 



DYNAMICS OF SEXISM Sexism, like any other "ism," Is self-perpetuating. This self -perpetuating 

dynamic can be visualized as a cycle of learning and reinforcement. [Dis- 
play the Transparency "Dynamics of Sexism" to explain the following ex- 
ample.] 

Let's use the stereotype "hot-tempered redheads" as an example of this dy- 
nam 1 c . 

■ Experience ; A person with red hair flares up In anger. 

* Learning ; This person Is angered easily and has red hair. 

■ General Ization ; P«)ple with red hair are hot-t«npered (the generaliza- 
tion becomes the stereotype). 

■ Prejudgment ; Next time you encounter a redhead, you expect her or him to 
get angry easily. Prejudices distort our perception and experience. 

■ Behavior That Discriminates ; As you expect redheads to get angry, you 
act differently with then or avoid Interactions with them altogether. 
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■ Reinforcement (Selective Ignoring) ; Whenever you see a redhead get 
engry, you make a mental note of the behavior, even though perhaps only 
one of many redheads you see acts that way. We tend to "see" or notice 
the behavior we expect. (Have the group give examples.] 
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DEFINITIONS 

SEXISM ANY ATTITUDE OR ACTION THAT STEREOTYPES OR 

DISCRIMINATES AGAINST A PERSON ON THE BASIS OF SEX— 
WHETHER INTENTIONAL OR UNINTENTIONAL 

SEX EQUITY ATTITUDES OR ACTIONS THAT ENCOURAGE INDIVIDUALS 

TO DEVELOP AND ACHIEVE THEIR OPTIMAL POTENTIAL AS 
HUMAN BEINGS RATHER THAN AS MEMBERS OF A SPECIFIC 
GENDER GROUP 
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DYNAMICS OF SEXISM 




WORKSHEET 2 



WHERE IS SEXISM? 



INSTRUCTIONS: Brainstorm examples of sexism in each of the following areas. 



FEMALE 



MALE 



WORK WORLD 



Z7 



HOME AND 
FAMILY 



SCHOOL 
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Where is Sexlsm7/page 2 



SOCIETY AT 
URGE 



PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 
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READING 1 



2x 



SEX EQUITY DEFINITIONS 



Use the following definitions as a basis for discus- 
sions during the EXPANDING OPTIONS Workshop. 



SEXISM 



SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPE 



SEX-ROLE SOCIALIZATION 



ANDROGYNY 



GENDER ROLE 
GENDER IDENTITY 
SEX EQUITY 



Any attitude or action that stereotypes or discriminates against a person 
on the basis of sex— whether Intentional or unintentional 

A narrowly defined "masculine" or "feminine" behavior or role based on 
society's expectations that males and females are "naturally" different 

The process by which sex- typed behaviors are taught and reinforced by 
society through socialization agents, I.e., home, school, peers. Institu- 
tions, media 

From the Greek roots "andr-" and "gyne," meaning male and female; Indicates 
a balanced expression of "masculine" and "feminine" traits to allow each 
sex the full range of human characteristics needed for Individual actual ^ 
Izatlon 

t- ~ 

Everything a person says or does to Indicate to others and self the degree 
to which that person Is male or female 

The Internalized Image of oneself as male or female and the Internal stan- 
dards for judging sex-appropriate behaviors 

Attitudes or actions that encourage individuals to develop and achieve 
their optimal potential as human beings rather than as members of a spe- 
cific gender group 
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READING 2 



SEX ROLES AND THE SOCIALIZATION 
PROCESS 

This Reading was prepared by Resources for Non*Sexist 
Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, to accom' 
pany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school 
communities, K-12. 



INTRODUCTION 



How many times have you heard someone turn to another person and with a 
knowing look say, "Just like a man" or "Just like a woman"? Such expres- 
sions point out our cultural expectations concerning the ways males and 
females should act. And, until recently, these expectations were quite 
narrow aiid inflexible. One's sex was a major criterion for assigning tasks 
and maintaining social order. But today, many people are questioning the 
value of some sex-typed roles and behaviors. In the worlds of work, sports, 
and personal relationships, the differences between male and female roles 
are no longer as rigidly defined as In the past. 



WHAT IS SEX-ROLE 
SOCIALIZATION? 



Sex-role socialization is the teaching of sex-typed behaviors. It is a 
principal means for preparing young people to fit a culture's preconceived 
adult roles. Often these roles do not take into consideration the natural 
talents and interests of the Individual. 



We have been raised to believe that males and females are different, even 
opposites, as Is reflected in the phrase "the opposite sex." It Is easy to 
list qualities that illustrate these conceptual differences. Men should be 
brave, strong and intelligent. They should hide their feelings and control 
rather than cooperate. They should also be financially successful and ded- 
icated to their work. In contrast, v^men should Se supportive, soft, and 
Intuitive. They should work outside the home only when absolutely neces- 
sary. 
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Sex Roles and the Socialization Process/page 2 



Social Izatlon Agents Our social institutions, such as schools, the government, the legal system, 

and religious groups, teach and reinforce these stereotypical ideal male 
and female roles. Language and the media portray glamorized Images of the 
ideal male and the ideal fenale. The IndividuaPs acceptance and modeling 
of these sex-role ideals will strongly affect expectations of self and 
others, as well as career aspirations and achievements. Socialization 
agents also include parents, teachers, reading materials, peers, and toys. 



WHAT IS A SEX ROLE? A sex role (sometimes referred to as gender role) is a set' of behaviors and 

expectations that are taught and reinforced by society. Through verbal and 
nonverbal messages, the young child is rewarded for appropriate behavjors, 
a reward that reinforces the sex role. These behaviors and expectations 
are Internalized by the child, becoming a part of her or his sex or gender 
identity. Gender identity, then, m^v be described as the Internalized 
image of oneself as being either feiriale or mjle and the internalized stan- 
dards for Judging self and others. Initially, a child learns appropriate 
gender Identity through interaction with significant adults. 



Sex Roles Are Learned Although the American culture has consistently maintained that males and 

females are different, researchers have found little evidence In our soci- 
ety to support the theory that sex roles are based on Inherent differences 
between the sexes. In every culture, different sex-role expectations and 
responsibilities exist for each sex, but anthropologists have found that 
sex roles vary greatly from society to society. Margaret Mead and others 
have found Instances of societies where some sex-role behaviors are the re- 
verse of those of Western cultures. 

Sex-role behaviors are learned. This Is the reason that concepts of "mas- 
culinity" and "femininity" vary from culture to culture, as sex roles dic- 
tate how individuals should act. It Is now felt that the Interaction of 
both nature and nurture (genes and the environment) shapes the individual. 
(See the Reading "Biological Aspects of Sex Differences.") 
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How Are Sex Psychologists believe that by the time children are three, they know their 
Roles Learned? gender labels (Kagen, 1969). By the time they reach school age, they are 

aware of which sex they are and what behavior patterns and psychological 
characteristics are expected of them (Kohlberg, 1966). Such expectations 
are communicated by both adults and peers. 
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There are differing theories concerning how a child perceives and learns 
appropriate sex-role behaviors. Three significant theories, summarized be- 
low, attempt to explain how sex roles are learned. These theories have had 
considerable Impact upon child-rearing and educational practices. 



Psychoanalytic The Freudian and psychoanalytic theories of gender learning are largely re- 
Theory lated to Freud's belief that both males and females go through stages of 
"psychosexual" development, and the main source of conflict for the Indi- 
vidual is to resolve his or her attachments to and desire for the parent of 
the opposite sex. At the same time, the psychoanalytic theory emphasizes 
that the major process for learning sex roles Is through the Imitation of 
the same-sex parent, or role modeling. Freud endorsed the view that the 
pattern of psychosexual development and the development of sex roles was 
normal. Innate, and Instinctual (anatomy Is destiny), and that all devia- 
tions were abnormal. 



Social Learning The social learning theory (Mlschel, 1970; Bandura and Walters, 1963) tends 
Theory to de-emphastze biology. Instead It stresses the role of positive and neg- 
ative reinforcement In the learning of sex-typed behaviors. According to 
the social learning theorists, sex roles are learned through reinforcement, 
modeling, and Imitation. The individual learns not only on the basis of 
the consequences of her or his behavior, but also by observing the conse- 
quences of the behavior of others. This Is called "vicarious" learning or 
indirect reinforcement. For example, when a young boy sees a classmate 
being ridiculed for behaving like a "sissy" or when a girl Is praised be- 
fore her friends for neatness, other children learn by observation how they 
should behave. 

Parents are particularly important In the social learning theory. Young 
children Imitate the parent of the same sex (as well as same-sex siblings) 
and are reinforced for this Imitation. In later years, teachers, the media, 
and books show specific behaviors that are clearly differentiated as more 
appropriate for females or for males. 



Cognitive Kohlberg (1966) has developed a theory of sex typing based on cognitive de- 
Theory velopment of the Individual. His theories have been influenced by the work 
of Piaget, the French educator. Kohlberg believes that the individual first 
gains a concept of appropriate male and female behaviors through obsei-va- 
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""*mREOn?mG? ^tC"'?^"' ra'r!,'i^I'"'f'"! ' characteristics of 

htr<.:,:^na ^l's^:^":; t:^a^r^^: -«!s?*'sd.t:ie==:vp^nrr"* 

transmitted through the socialization process, ex^slng males IJd f lilies 
d':maTn^i%nnridlri?"''"''^ f-'nln, ty.^he'res.Ust/riu"te 

P*''^?" '"^'^ friends who are good at fixing 

llrLl this talent to all males, trouble can develop. This 

causTti^r ttlZl" '^.t' "'"'^^ niechanlcs. assum ng that be- 

M "P^**^* °^ ^'^^'"9 cars well. The person may 

th!^o„u ? °r ^'^'^ ^''^ machines, regardless of 

on wh!? !J JJI"''- Assumptions about what people can o^ cannot d" based 
claTw ^STih'''' 7'sleadlng and can have negative effects, isp" 

?Ia L JLt are Involved. Fortunately, many people have begSn to 

Ing ocleJy stereotypes are dysfunctional in today's ?hang- 



thls'w^rL'u" JJ^^L'k ^" An example of the way 

this works Is offered by Jerome Kagan (1969): 

?haS'cerlafn"oh?!^::°'* standards the way he [sic] has learned 
.!«^!n i 1 ^'^J**^*? mailed boys and men; others girls and 
^y iook Ind':LJ';K^'''"'''°" what they do. how 

otherl^Lu« .^l ^^^^ listening and watching as 

l^to Jhf ! ^ categorization of human beings 

U onl nf "''*fl P'^" two-and-a-half years. 

Fs one of the earliest conceptual classifications a child makes. 

All three theories hold that much In the development of sex roles Is 

St'"Sesf ^XloHr^M^itP! ^V" ^^'y ^9*- H^st authlJu « be eve 

u *''«°'^^«s highlight three Important aspects of sex-role earnino 
although no one theory covers them alK Sex-roiriden?ltrts be?ll!«d !o^' 

Uarn aiJ f5? ?r '^^^J^'^^^'^^^^ of sex-appropriate behaviors (social 
b^allo? ' ?onc2L understanding of masculine and feminine 
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HOME AND FAMILY 



PARENTS AS SOCIALIZATION 

AGENTS 



Parents have the first and probably most enduring effect In a child's 
life— they are the child's primary socialization agents. Parent/child In- 
teractions teach gender identity and reinforce sex-appropriate behaviors. 
Parents, determining the content of the child's environment exclusively for 
the first five years, often have the most significant continuing Impact on 
the child's self -expectations. 

Parents and family members set the stage for socialization. Culturally 
shaped behavioral norms are established even before a child Is born. In 
most cultures, male offspring are more valued for reasons such as the con- 
tinuance of the family name and the economic status associated with the 
provider role. Parental expectations regarding future roles— becoming a 
doctor, farmworker, homemaker, or carrying on the family business— govern 
parent/child Interactions. 

Concerning sex-role socialization, one researcher, Ellen Mintz, has stated 
that the extent to which parents teach stereotyped sex roles depends on 
their own concept of "masculine" and "feminine" qualities and behaviors. 
Narrow and rigid definitions of masculine and feminine will limit children's 
experience— they will see and Imitate only these narrow roles. Parents will 
selectively reinforce t.he kinds of behaviors which they consider appropriate. 



Reinforcement 
of Sex Roles 



An Infant's room typically contains many subtle cues to the child's gender 
Identity. The selection of pink or blue gives the family members and 
others Ideas about how they should act with the baby, infant boys are 
tossed In the air and played with actively, while Infant girls are more 
likely to be pampered or treated gently. 

Michael Lewis (1972) found that both mothers and fathers respond to boy In- 
fants In one way and girl Infants In another. He has found that mothers 
talk to and look at Infant girls more than boys, but touch boys more often 
up to six months of age. However, by 13 months of age, boys play more In- 
dependently than girls and have less physical contact with their mothers. 
Lewis related these findings to the differing cultural expectations for 
males and fonales. He concludes the following: 
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The mot ve (for differential Interaction between mothers and 
k2 !^ *%*'5''^^'*! cultural; mothers believe that boys should 

be more Independent than girls and that they should be encouraged 
to explore and master their world. vwur-gcu 

Parents may structure activities so that males and females In the famllv 
learn to fit traditional ••male" and ••female'^ roles and^ earn oJly sex- 
stereotyped ski 1 Is. For example, requiring an older si ?er t^ end Jounger 

fJli'^^Ar^'V]'' '^1*' "^'9"*'^ y*'-** "^-"^ reinforces traditional mi I e/ 
female division of tasks In the home, and limits both male development of 

"g % r"?he^''^orHUH 'T'* <*eveIo^ent of strength and stamir'"Jun sh- 
Ihl hr ! M K [ "sister'^ and dismissing "slster's^^ behavior when 

she hUs him back reinforce the Idea that males should protect females 
Other examples of differential activities promoted by parents IncTude prals- 
dauoht!rc f^K^'? competition and achievement In sports and encouraging 
daughters to be Involved in dancing or skating, relatively non-competl ttve 
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'"^"^ IJ'tradl'uonll'^r! T'^V'^^^^^^y^ ^ 'arge part In the reinforcement 
rln^r? i 2 u"^*?^^'''' Conccrnlnp the types of toys available, a 

report by Ms. Magazine found the following (Porgrebln, 1975): 

■ "Masculine'^ toys are more varied and expensive, and are viewed as rela- 
tively complex, active, and social. 

■ "NeutraP' toys are viewed as most creative and educational, with boys re- 
ceiving the most intricate Items. 

■ "Feminine" toys are seen as most simple, passive, and solitary. 

Stereotypical f,oc la? values are at work In the production of sex-typed toys. 
Values and ski Ms iaught by "masculine" toys encourage males to sol ve com- 
p ex problems and play at active roles of truck driver, fire fighter, or 
rirth /^^V ^•"f,"^" taught skills In cooking and mother Ing- 

?^a7nauL tn'c ? '"'.T'^'"^ ^••^"'"S 'he only 

Imaginative toys for g rls are crafts. Toys obviously teach and reflect 

Uve deJelo^en? ^""^ behaviors and have some relationship to cognl- 
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Children learn much about male and female roles, responsibilities, and re- 
lationships from observing significant role models, chiefly parents. Iden- 
tification with the parent of the same sex and her or his feelings about 
the marriage relationship may Influence an offspring's concept of the Ideal 
relationship and partner. Children also learn how to be parents from these 
early experiences. 

Some studies have shown that girls learn more about their roles than boys 
do. This Is probably because mothers usually spend more time In the home 
and are more Involved In child care and household chores than fathers. 
Girls who are raised by mothers who do not work full-time outside the home 
are more aware of the female roles. Boys, on the other hand, do not get 
the same picture of their fathers* dally activities. 

Evidence Indicates that boys experience more anxiety In conforming to their 
sex role than girls do. This appears to be a result of the absence or near 
absence of male role models In the home. This anxiety Is partially due to 
the lower tolerance of "unmascul Ine" behaviors In boys than of "unfeml nine" 
or tomboylsh behaviors In girls. Hartley, an expert In sex-role socializa- 
tion, has noted that boys are expected to conform to social notions of what 
Is "manly" very early, and that their conformance Is reinforced much more 
vigorously than girls' conformance to sex-role stereotypes. In fact, a 
little boy's conformance may be reinforced quite harshly. Impressing him 
with the danger of deviating from his sex role before he fully understands 
what It Is. 

Because young boys lack male role models In the home, clear Ideas of how to 
behave must be Inferred and observed from the media, peers, and/or siblings. 
In the media, particularly television, these Images are often distorted and 
emphasize phys'cal strength, aggression, and lack of care for others. Even 
educational proqrams such as "Sesame Street" portray stereotypical Images 
of females and i.tdles. The effect of all these television models has been 
well documented In recent years. Children also Imitate older siblings of 
the same sex and are reinforced vicariously by observing disciplinary ac- 
tions that result from sibling or peer behaviors. 



Males are rarely given the opportunity lo observe fathers in parenting and 
nurturant loles. Few men spend more than an occasional hour In the evening 
and an afternoon on the weekends with their children. The stereotype has 
been that fathers should be primarily concerned with providing financial 
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children, In add! I^to nu^erLf^t^er laJ,"''*^"'''''''*' '"PP°^t 
•s . feminine quality and is a blh!w^r A, ^''"J\ 's seen 

source of addl^onaf^n?orIat?o^%'r h s ublecTu a"vM'". * 

Forty-„i« P^cent Majority: rAe «^ie 5«"Je. ) """"""^ 



EDUCATION 



DIFFfRENTIAL 
TREATMENT 
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thls treatment are easfe^ o MenU?!" ""Me the results of 

males as aggressive, able to „^Aki f 2"'' """"^ "ereotype 

career success. whl e fe™f« ai- '"dependent, and capable of 

wetter cnan remales In four maior suhl^rt-c* ^^♦.u^^^I ? ; 
social studied and cltlzenshlD In mathematics, science. 

o^T!:^rT""f'^ - -V r eir":"?n^'t^ 

th": ^::ifn?ntt™'s^? e"c:si;L",rar??t'" r H'^^'^-"'- 

achievement levels at „ 5 "terature) are above male 

young adul ages 26-35 ' (Slt ^^.i r" '° 

ress, 1975) (National Assessment of Educational Prog- 

adolescence to aduU,„od'th"n-:H:?r^?l'|': ^^^ie'rpa^^t^do"?" 
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Research has found differences in Intellectual functioning but has not 
documented any "Innate" biological reasons for differing cognitive achieve- 
ments. Thus, psychologists and educators are looking to cultural and envi- 
ronmental J'Stermlnants, The following sections will identify some signifi- 
cant areas and behaviors within the school envlrorunent that Influence, 
shape, and often limit potential. 



ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE AND 
ROLE MODELS 



For young people, their reality Is what they see. Children, when ques- 
tioned as to whether a woman can be a doctor or a man a nurse, often re- 
spond, "No, because I've never seen one." Role models are significant to 
a child's reality. The absence of role models can limit aspirations, while 
the availability of role models can expand aspl ret Ions and perceptions. 

The structure and organization of schools and school systems, as In other 
Institutions, Illustrate an Imbalance of males and females in various lev- 
els of the hierarchy. Men dominate administrative and policymaking posi- 
tions, while women are concentrated In elementary classrooms. In elemen- 
tary schools, while 83 percent of the Instructional staff are females, only 
I A percent of all elementary principals are women. At the secondary level, 
these figures are ^9 percent of Instructional staff and 2 percent of prin- 
cipals. Fifty years ago, over half of sctool principals in the U.S. were 
women (Coursen, 1975). 

In higher education, 79 percent of the ."Administrative positions at the In- 
stitutions surveyed by the Ford Foundatl^^m were held by white men; white 
women held l^ percent, minority men held 5 percent, and minority women held 
less than 2 percent. Students see who Is the leader. Boys do not have the 
opportunity to have a male kindergarten teacher as a role model and girls 
Jo not see a woman In a leadership role. Females In decision-making roles 
and males In nurturant roles are currently few In number In our schools. 



CURRICULUM The Instructional program is another factor that inadvertently limits human 
potential. Examples of this are as follows: course titles that appeal only 
to males or to females; athletic programs with unequal funding and limited 
participation; and subject areas that do not Integrate the contributions of 
women and minorities. Furthermore, career and vocational education pro- 
grams are trad! t lonal ly based. They have not assisted students to prepare 
for adult roles by offering guidance and exposure to non-traditional emplc.- 
ment opportunity. Activities, classroom tasks and responsibilities, dres 
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tices limit oppo? unUy "50^ ^^. ! ofer criterion. These prac- 

sonnel and guidance oroirfm.r^i^ .? ' <'evelopment. School pe.- 

.ent ^.,.rd?n,^^^?-f^-r:^s:!:c^!oTa^Tc^v:er°^i^:,^ 
o?^.r::rirrcrt;f^u?:?^ s'l^f^'^Vhr"'?'/""^-™""- 

Itlng roles and personaU?y chMc^' utl« ^ "1"'°/'^ stereotypes by I Im- 
Orean which envisions the'^aU^ ke he f J,il f'uuW 
actuality, almost half the work force s fLlf^ Lw t "* ^'"'""''''er. In 
and more and more men are v.nt,,rlnl ? I If^l ' °^ ■wrled women work, 

time. The reTl ity^nd ctiDlex^^! 2f "le. at least part- 

a^:;^:i^u^ : :e^"?f?:^:n"ua^t^:c^a'^?on1^h'"^ cprsro^";nv'i::::::t 
v.suais or language .-n^^uVtr^h^'^ii^y^ipj?: «?'r«:f„s:d' 



iVrTaoi"',^.i:7. ri"r?^:t; ;?nd"h:\:h:v"o'r:s 

..p.rlmentfs^pa'rUc'? anls^" ' .X r-ntTr«ul!r '1l;;rr%^°'^ 
searchers In this area were Rosenthal anH f s 'co^t^igues ^;'':h:'ra^:^;6;.) 

fulfin!no°!rrI;''',''"M J""''"" '"tende.} their labornory research in "self- 

St ran^n« Tu ; reality, those students named had been selected 

at random. The experimenters then retested the students at thr^nH^f 

pects of the teacher's behavior had affected these "br^ghte?" itudentsl 

tlT.t i^i" have beenfS«:veral efforts to determine exactiv 

which behaviors convey these differen^Jal expectations. Research hasno^ 
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identified a series of adult verbal and non-verbal interactions that affect 
student achievement, aspiration, and self-image. These teacKer behaviors, 
identified by Equal Opportunity in the Classroom, a federally funded 
teacher- training program, are as follows: 

■ Equal distribution of response opportunities (frequency with which 
teacher calls on students to recite or perform) 

■ Affirmation or correction of student's performance 

■ Physical proximity of and to student 

■ Individual help from teacher 

■ Praise and reasons for praise of learning performance 

■ Personal Interest and compliments by teacher 

■ Latency-- time teacher provides between questions and answers 
■Attentive listening to student 

■ Physical contact with student (arm or shoulder) 

■ Delving (providing clues) and higher-level questions to help students 
respond to questions 

■ Accepting or clarifying students' feelings 

■ Desistlng--correctlng behavior In a calm, courteous manner 

■ Exjpj-esslon of courtesy and respect In Interaction with student 



Sex-Different lated Most of the above categories were arrived at through research showing dlf- 
Behavlors ferences in teacher I nt,iractlons with high and low achievers, but these 

differences also are significant In teachers' differential behavior toward 
males and females. A detailed analysis by Lisa Serb In and her colleagues 
of teacher behavior In preschool classes has demonstrated that: (I) Teach 
ers paid more attention to boys than to girls, regardless of whether the 
boyS;were misbehaving. (2) When boys asked questions, the teachers gave 
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often than no? the/showed oMs wlat Tc dl f'""^^''" <>«". t-ut more 

on their own. (4) OlrU arf ™,r. f ? '«"'"9 <*o It 

the Child's later co9nNu:e^%'Tr??,:s'Ncrirln:r?lS^','^7§j'''' 

X^^^^r:^d'^c'^t^tr:h^rd?::ota^to"r^^^^^ 
sif^?Ln:^j:fi-irera'ii oV^r^^^ 



a failure Z'^uVe't'ul' ^ZZl '1:^,:^^;^^^ 
This has been called "learned helplessness " Arrnr/4i«« 
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It should be noted here that all of the above research has been done with 
female teachers, and there is no information as yet on whether male teach- 
ers treat students differently on the basis of gender. There are also no 
data to pinpoint the causes of teachers' differential behavior toward males 
and females. The research does, however, validate the profound effect of 
subtle differential behaviors: "Teachers who are aware of the circular sex 
differences/sex-dlfferential reinforcement pattern can intervene and can 
stimulate each individual student to his/her fullest intellectual, social 
and physical potential" (Sargent, 1$77> P* ^08). 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION 

by Carol Nagy Jacklln, Stanford University 

Adapted from materials developed by the Resource Center on 
Sex Roles in Education 



INTRODUCTION 



Do boys and girls differ in ways that are important to their education? if 
so, what are the causes of the differences? Should education be geared dif- 
ferently for boys and girls in order to achieve equal i icy of educatio*^? Do 
teachers treat boys and girls differently? And if they do, is it because 
the children act differently, thus bringing out different responses from 
the teachers? 

in the following paper I will review research relevant to these and related 
questions which bear on sex differences in education. In some areas much 
research has been done and our conclusions can be relatively firm. In other 
areas we will find very little research has been done and we will only be 
able to speculate about these questions. 



CAUTIONS in all of the research, however, there are some general shortcomings that 

we must keep in mind: (I) All the discussion about sex differences focuses 
on average differences between males and females. There is always very much 
overlap between the sexes. (2) Host of the studies have been done on white 
middle-class American children. Therefore, many of our conclusions may not 
be general izable further than that group. (3) The subtlest methodological 
problem is a bias in the research toward finding differences. In the social 
sciences, if you do not find a difference between groups, you usually can't 
publish your findings. Thus a researcher who finds a difference between 
boys and girls will have an easier time publishing the results than the same 
researcher when a difference is not found. If findings of no differences (or 
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null findings) are published, they are usuatly a part of a larger study 
which found some group differences in another area. Null findings are thus 
difficult to locate even when they are in the literature. The null findings 
thus don't get into the titles or abstracts of papers and are not Indexed. 
(4) After determining that some ability or behavior is a sex difference, we 
must then inquire into the reason or cause of that sex difference. It is 
easy to assume (and absolutely wrong to) that if we find a sex difference 
we have found an unlearned (or natural or "Innate") difference. Again, the 
cause must be Inquired Into separately from the question of whether a dif- 
ference exists. (For further discussion of these and other methodological 
problems In sex-differences research, see Maccoby and Jacklln, 197^> Chap- 
ter 1.) 

Keeping all of these caveats In mind, we will now review the materials on 
sex differences related to education. The following review has two parts. 
In Part I we will consider Intellectual sex differences and discuss some of 
the current research Into the causes of these differences, in Part II we 
will consider sex differences In social behavior. 



PART I. INTELLECTUAL SEX DIFFERENCES^ 

There seem to be two intellectual sex differences: (1) verbal abilities 
and (2) spatial visualization. 



VERBAL Girls get higher average scores on tests of verbal ability starting in 

about the junior high school years. These tests measure a variety of ver- 
ba! skills, depending on the ages tested. Both boys' and girls' verbal 
abilities Improve throughout high school, but girls' rate of Improvement 
seems to be somewhat higher than boys'. These average differences are 
quite small. At the upper levels of test scores, there do not seem to be 
very different numbers of boys and girls, but at the lower levels of test 
scores, there seem to be more boys than girls (see Haccoby and Jacklln, 
197^> for a detailed review). 



Boys get higher average scores on tests of spatial visualization, again 
starting In about the junior high school years. These tests measure the 
ability to rotate objects of two and three dimensions mentally. This abil- 
ity Increases In both boys and girls throughout the high school years, but 
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boys' rates of increase are higher than girls'. The average differences 
in spatial visualization are larger than the average differences in verbal 
abilities. 



The Role of Math Unlike verbal abilities, spatial visualization is not directly taught in 

the schools. There is evidence that spatial abilities can be directly and 
quickly taught. Spatial visualization seems to be learned indlirectly in 
sotne courses (e.g., mathematics and drafting). One study (Fenema and Sher- 
man, 1976) showed that sex differences In spatial abilities disappeared 
when the number of math courses taken by students was equated. {Joys take 
more math courses than girls.) The relationship between mathematical abil- 
ities and spatial visualization is not yet cledr. Hath teachers vary in 
the amount of verbal or visual instructions that they give. The textbooks 
used in mathematics and the tests of mathematical ability and achievement 
are also variable on this dimension. 

Pitfal Is of Unfortunately, tests of many other Intellectual abilities are usually 
Measurenient either verbal tests or involve spatial visualization skills. Thus there 
are many intellectual abilities which are net sex differences, but the 
tests used in their measurement seem to produce a sex difference. For ex- 
ample, memory does not differ in boys and girls. But if what children are 
f»sked to remember are verbal materials, as is often the case, a sex dif- 
ference favoring girls may be found. Similarly, analytic ability does not 
differ between the sexes. But if a test is used which is composed of visual 
spatial i terns, ^ a sex difference favoring boys will be found. Statistical 
methods can be used to "partial out" the effects of verbal or spatial abil- 
ities, in which case no sex differences are found. The same pitfalls of 
measurement exist in testing for creativity and learning. For both abil- 
ities, teits can be devised that would show sex differences, but the dif- 
ferences disappear if the verbal or spatial visualization sex differences 
are first equated. 



POSSIBLE CAUSES What is known of the causes of the sex differences In verbal and visual- 
spatial ability? Several possible social and biological causes have been 
suggested. I will here only briefly list areas of study that have been 
suggested as contributing to the sex differences. These are treated in 
detail in Maccoby and Jacklln, 197^. More recent references are given 
be 1 ow . 
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Experience with toys (Serbin and Connor, I979). 
2. Socialization by teachers. 

^' (JSMo/'aid^^^^^^^^^^ ^""/hen 'ntenectual sex differences appear 
be awLr n : ? for sex-approp?late 



4. Genetic sex linkage. The relationship of parents* and children's 
oen^H °f" ^P-tlal ability tests had sSggesi^d a pos^Jble ixH nked 
11a I A "^re recent data (and re-evaluatlon of the 

older data) have not supported this position. or the 

^* ori^lTlli cn?^" organization-lateral Ity differences. When one side I 
othl^ Jn \k k",'"'?'''*^? "^'^ ^"^^^'^'y ^o*- accurately) than the' 
rltrl ^'^^aM "lateral Ized" for that tjpe of prob- 

JJ*[* sex differences In brain laterality. These differences 

^r:n":^t^::"a?::^:j'?es^:::ct " ^''^^ - ^^^^^^ 



6. 



^hllr rnontM* "P^.f ^^^^^ Children mature may be related to 

ra?e ac I i^f^^! 2 Other work has also considered maturity 

rate as It affects brain laterality. 

^* ^lia^rPtl ^"^ ^°9"'''^e ability. At puberty, hormone differences be- 
tween the sexes Increase. Some researchers have tried to relate hor- 
mones and cognitive abl I Itles. re I ace nor 



FEAR OF SUCCESS One al eged sex difference related to Intellectual abilities is achievement 

motive Ion. Some years ago "fear of success" was said to have been fo^^S 

orou' ?2! Tr *=°"*9e men. Fear of success was measured by a 

f ne 'TnnL ^^^^ ' ' ^° « ^^^^V foUowlXg the 

h?r« !i t i ? ^'r'^* f ^^'^'^ started "John was [at] the top of 

oinJ^ JI*"!' ^'•"^ ^^^^ sa'd terrible th ngs hap. 

1 thr"iSne" "!ohn..*!.^ were given to women and men. More recently both 

-^^^ InH JZn e! ? f ^^orits have been given to women and men. Both men 

and women say that Anne has a hard time and John has an easy time Thus, 
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there ar*, no sex differences but there are sex of story or "Sex of Stimuli" 
findings. The top of a medical school class who is female probably does 
have greater social pressures than a male. The sex of stimuli findings may 
reflect the real world today. One further problem with projective tests of 
"fear of success" is they have not been shown to relate to achievment be- 
havior such as applying to graduate schools or medical schools. (For ref- 
erences and a further discussion see Haccoby and Jaciclin, \S7^') 



PART II. SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

AGGRESSION The clearest sex difference in social behavior is aggression. Boys and 
men are more aggressive than girls and women. We mean by aggression the 
intent to hurt another. (Assertion is not the same as aggression. Asser- 
tion implies standing up for one's own rights, but not intending to hurt 
another.) "now aggression is measured depends on the age of the subjects. 
In nursery-age children, aggression Is usually very direct and physical, 
and thus easily measured. As children get older, verbal aggression be- 
comes more common and physical aggression becomes less common. In girls 
there tends to be more verbal than physical aggression. In boys there 
tends to be more physical than vtf^bal aggfession. But these patterns are 
differential patterns within sex. When either verbal or physical aggres- 
sion is compared between the sexes, males are^more aggressive than females. 

'-^ Why is this true? We Icnow that aggression can be learned, and we (^w 

that there are strong differences In how much aggression Is allowed within 
different cultures (and subcultures). Still, when research Is done In 
other cultures we find males showing more aggression than females. In 
animal studies aggression has been linked to hormones. Greater amounts of 
the male hormone testosterone produce im>re aggression In male and female 
rodents and primates. However, we also know from animal studies that the 
male hormone testosterone (and probably other hormones as well) are them- 
selves changed when primates have "success" or "failure" experiences. The 
relation of hormones to behavior and behavior to N^rmones is an active area 
of research (see Haccoby and Jackiln, 197^> for a review). 

in schooi-age children, one area of research related to aggression Is co- 
operation and competition. Whether boys or girls are more cooperative or 
competitive seems to depend upon the situation and/or culture. Some com- 
■| petltive situations have elements of aggression, but others do not. We 

i- y^ • cannot conclude that boys or girls are more cooperative or competitive. 
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DOMINANCE 



SOCIABILfTY AND 
BEHAVIOR 



JrcML"M!J\'*''/''*? of research Is dominance behavior. "Toughness" hier- 

girls tend to play In groups of tm or three. These group exoerlenc.s ma« 
Sne'n^l! bf'"' "ton-lnance hlera?ch es^e^d^to develS^ 

a?e S?ay iSd'SrI'r ' Phenonenon Is whether the cM 'S?;n 

^^chlr'iehe!?^"" '""'V related to 

II;Se«lood°" 2' behavior, hierarchies, and aggression Is not well 

understood. We can conclude there Is a reliable sex difference In this 
area, but we have only the beginnings of clues as to I is de«lopnent 

Many other social behaviors do not show sex differences. (A fuli-r dis- 
cussion with references ca„ be found In Maccoby and Jacklln 1974 ) For 
example, consider sociability. It Is widely bel leved"h.t girll are ^e- 
how more social than boys, but thare Is no evldencelhat this s true Vn 
ve y young Infants, both boys and girls are more Interested In socfat'st m- 
J. than nonsoclal stimuli. Both boys and girl, can Identify and care 

s^l ar' tn ™ Is'InS'f'"?"' ""^''"^ ""' "alpl^g beHaJlor are 

similar in males and females. There are some "sex of stimuli" differences 

la" (tS: r.?f«tr'" '"^"^ f«™la t^n a 

male. (These effects are more pronounced In adults than In children ) It 

may be the case that girls are more willing to comply "th aSu t reCuesti 

It, .^.V' fK*"^' """"S " "^"^y "'th peer requests ttana^rls 

But although there are small differences In patterns, both sexes are a 
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FEAR AND TIMIDITY J^ere are some social behav ors that may or may not be sex differences. 

'ear and timidity are examples. When very young children are observed In 
frightening s tuatlons. few sex differences a^erge. Some are fearfufanS 

''"""'"S °^ 'he child does not help one to pre- 

dict how timid the child Is. When older children are given pencil and 
""'"9 'hem what they are afraid of. glrU checroff m^^e 
things than boys. However. If lie scales are Included in these te^s 
(sometimes called "defenslveness" tests) boys score high, r onth^t e 
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scales, in adults, too, women score higher on fear and anxiety question- 
naires and men store higher on defensiveness scales. Both men and women 
say that women are more fearful, but observational studies do not find 
differences in behavior. What people say about themselves is called "self- 
attribution" or "self-perception" in psychology. How you perceive yourself 
may have a powerful effect even if your behaviors don't match your percep- 
tions (see Bern and Bern, 1970, for a further discussion). In short, we 
cannot yet conclude whether fear and timidity are or are not sex differ- 
ences. And we are left with aggression and dominance as. the only clear 
sex differences In social behavior. 




SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



There are, then, some sex differences In behavior that are relevant to edu- 
cation. There are many more abilities and attributes on which the sexes do 
not differ. The differences: verbal and spatial visualization abilities 
and aggression-dominance are average differences and there Is much overlap 
between the sexes. We know these differences have many origins. Many so- 
cial and possibly many biological factors are involved. Much more work 
needs to be done before we can pinpoint the developmental course of these 
differences. 



There are many other areas of active research In which we still do not 
have answers. We don't yet know precisely how to change mathematics teach- 
ing, or if spatial visualization remedial courses should be given. We 
don't yet know precisely how to change teachers' own awareness of their be- 
haviors toward boys and girls. But we must continue to learn as much as 
we can and to Implonent our krK>wledge as fast as we can, so that equality 
of education will become more than a law. Equality of education must be- 
come a rea I i ty . 



Ill 



NOTES 

Where Is an ddltlonal methodological problem In using test results from 
the school s ems. Boyi and girls drop out of school at different rates, 
and for different reasons. In general, more boys drop out of Junior high 
school and high school, and low-scoring boys are more likely to drop out 
than high-scoring boys. If this fact Isn't taken Into account, unfair com- 
parisons are made between boys and girls, since all of the girls will be 
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f^lJ.ltx A an Increasingly smarter (and smaller) group of boys. (Dif- 
ferential dropout rate can be corrected by the use of longitudinal data 
but many studies have not taken this problem Into accoun!? ' 
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READING k 



BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OP SEX 
DIPPERENCeS 

This Reading was prepared by Resources for Non- Sexist 
Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, to accom- 
pany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school 
communities, K'M, 



INTRODUCTION 



The biological aspects of sex differences pertain to physical distinctions 
In body processes (function) and body structure (composition) between males 
and females. The major source of clinical and experimental data In this 
area Is by John Honey and Anke Ehrhardt (1972). Honey, Ehrhardt, and other 
associates at Johns Hopkins University consider a mul tldisclpl Inary ap- 
proach to gender identity and focus on the interaction of 2>oth heredity and 
environn^nt* Research in this area Is Inconclusive at present, yet offers 
a foundation from which more definitive data can be obtained and explored. 



BIOLOGICAL BASICS 



Honey Identifies the following as biological constants reflecting basic sex 
differences in function: 
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Vtomen 

Henstruate 

Gestate 

Lactate 



Hen 
Impregnate 



In addition there are other types of structural differences, which are de- 
scribed below. 

A normal human has 23 pairs of chromosomes in each cell of the body, with 
one of the 23 pairs being the sex- chromosome pair. In the female, the sex- 
chromosome pair consists of two X chromosomes (XX). In the male, the sex- 
chromoswie pair is XY. The egg and sperm each carry half of the normal 
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X and Y Chroinosomes 



HORMONES 
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number of chromosomes, with the eqa alwavs c»rrx,tn» v 

the sperm carrying either an Xnr; v !^ carrying ai. X chromosome and 

»ts X or Y chror^L^ thard^term?nls Jh'f^ir- I' '^^'"^ ^'^^ 

pair, and therefore the se^ o? Jhe "hMd ' sex-chron«some 

Genes, which determine characteristics to bii inh-ri«.-^ 

chromosomes. Certain genes are known.o k! '"Merited, are located on all 
resulting In sex- 1 Inked ?ra Us C^^or Sun^*'^'"'"'?^ ^^"^ chromosomes, 

linked hu'man trait and Is du^ io a Les C^oeL whf'^K "^^^ 

^sri?atrrfouis i:^'rr^EPiF^^^^^ 

Phllla ajg rl«l^^%s w"h feL^^^ 'i'"'?*^^ 

;ea!:ns''?S:J':ife1 al!rm^?:%u'lcl:;lb"?e^^°'"^^-^ "^"^^"^ °- the 
ficultles. (Senif^E^ILa^cr'^i!?!! f° S'*"' P*'"'"' Postnatal dif- 

Hm, astde'f?^ dTf,:!""' physical app„ranee of to" and 
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testosterone (inale sex hormone) and estrogen (female hormone), which pro- 
duce secondary sex characteristics. 

Are hormones alone responsib^^ for sex diifferentiation in behavior? Re- 
search evidence with animals nd hui;ians suggests that genes and hormones 
establish only a predisposition toward a particular sex identity prior to 
birth, which in turn is subject to later modification through learning. 
For further elaboration, refer to Honey and Ehrhardt (1972). 

Both males and females secrete the entire spectrum of sterpid hormones. 
Males have higher levels of androgens (testosterone) and lo^er estrogen 
levels than females, yet both require androgens for a normaf\ sex drive. 
Differences in hormonal levels at critical developmental per\ods are what 
affect later sexual appearance and behavior, 



Pr«nenstrual Tension It has long been ttought that premenstrual tension in women (physical and 

anotional) is inevitable, as a result of hormonal changes. This has not 
been found to be a constant, since some women experience discomfort while 
others do not^. Cross-cultural studies further discount the notion that 
hormonal activity results In premenstrual tension. Cultural beliefs play 
a vital role in shaping consequent behaviors !»nd reactions. 

LIFE EXPECTANCY There are approximately 105 male babies conceived for every 100 females. 

in the population at large there are today approximately 95 males for every 
100 females. 

From birth on, the rate of attrition is significantly higher for males. 
There are approximately 115 male fetal deaths for every 100 female deaths. 
At nearly every age level, from birth to death, the male mortality rate is 
significantly higher. Specifically, from birth to age I the male death 
rate is 33 percent higher; from age 20 to 2k, the male death rate is more 
than 200 percent higher. After that, the male death rate is about 100 per- 
cent higher, or twice as high as that of females. In 1920, the female life 
expectancy was only one year higher than that for males. Todayi the dif- 
ference is almost eight years, and is increasing. 
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wider shoulders. whir:"f;::t;riUvrS™:dir Mp'r""' ™'« 

Prior to adolescence males and females are «imM».. i 
but efter adolescence neles ere^onoe? and tiuer 

resting heart rate, higher svstol ki^j taller. Hales have a lower 

greater capacity for car^lng oxioen r^hrK?'"?', ''''3" ' 
related to body size) aXd^ TrATJ t'",'''"*?''' 'arger heart and lungs 

.ca. products o? ^ilc'ilare'xM^snr^uc^S'irflc:?; ZT'''"^ 

clf Ic age Is narroJier fJ.^ " "f females at a spe- 

f«™ies%ei:h"pu":::; ^"y^rs «?t,:r"/ '""^ °' --'S*. 



SOCIALIZATION th%'"¥:i 1t""o i:ri:a s^lir. ''Ar""^ ('"2) '» 

boy's penis was burned off alcl^^^ril ? 

vised sex reasslg^*? which n!7JiL '?' f ''•<=""'"»'o''v Doctors ad- 

™one replacement ^Pa^y^ind iPlJess-on.'? nuL:*""r''"i*''! >«"- 
parents began social Izino rh. ^Mi^ 1 8'''<'ance for the family. The 

reinforcement ors«-aDD?oD?t.tri^hf%" ''•"^^ <■"■•"• •""""ng, name, 
later the girl a toy aTblr S^beh^^d^a" ^"alM'*''^"' 
fused as to her sexual Identiri *' " s'"^'. was not at all con- 

In their own behawo? ai we « tJ^trT?"" -=?'™«nt«'l on the differences 
"vior as well as their twin son's toward the daughter. 

logical predlsDosIt onJ ?m 3 f ? substantially modify bio- 

^VdS^^^-^^ '-'--^ - - y" Smaton- 
Honey and Ehrhardt postulate that dear iimife it 

121 gender idenJitT -^^^^^sla^te^^?o^-rl-;^,-r:^:"!^cf:^^-- 
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Interaction and through differing expectations regarding male and female 
play, dress, and discipline. 

Refer to the Reading "Sex Roles and the Socialization Process" for elabora- 
tion on the socializing factors affecting personality development and 
behavior. 



Maccoby, Eleanor E., and Carol Nagy Jacltlln. The Psychology of Sex Dlffer- 
fcnces . Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, I97II. 

Money, John, and Anite A. Ehrhardt. Man and Woman, Boy and Girl . Baltimore 
Johns Hoplcins University Press, 1972. 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT ^» 



PROCESS EVALUATION FORM 



This Process Evaluation Form was prepared by Resources for 
Non-Sexlst Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, 
to accompany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for 
school communities, K-IZ. 



XHSTRVCTIONS: 



To assess the effectiveness of the session, please circle the number that 
best indicates your response. 



1. The organization of the session was: 

2. The objectives of the session were: 

3. The work of the fad 1 1 tator(s) was: 

i». The Ideas and activities presented 
were: 

5. The coverage was: 



6. My attendance at this session should 
prove: 

7. How Involved were you In what went 
on in the session? 

8. How much do you feel you gave to the 
group? 
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7 6 5 '. 


3 2 1 


i^xrA 1 1 Ant 


poor 


7 6 5 '* 


3 2 1 


cledrtv evident 


vague 


7 6 5 4 


3 2 1 


t 1 Ant 


poor 


7 6 5 ^ 


3 2 1 


very Interesting 


dull 


7 6 5 


3 2 1 


adequate 


Inadequate 


7 e S ^ 


3 2 1 


very beneficial 


of no benefit 


7 e S k 


3 2 1 


very involved 


not Involved 


7 6 5 


3 2 1 


a great deal 


very little 
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9. Overall, i consider this session: 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
excellent poor 



Additional comments and/or questions: 
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SESSION 2t PERSPECTIVES ON SEX ROLES 
Parent Workshop 



GOAL: TO UNDERSTAND ROM SEX ROLES ARE LEARNED 



Hi 

::: 



GENERAL BUSINESS 10 introduce yourself and any new participants. 

Invite comments from the last session and on the homework. 

Share resources (suggested list): 

■ Mem and Woman, Boy and Girl, by Money and Erhardt 
• Beyond Sex Roles ^ by Sargent 



::: 
tit 



Hi 
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• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 
••• 

• •• 
••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 
•«• 

• •• 
••• 



• The FortyNine Percent Majority, edited by Oavid and 
Brannon 

■ The Psychology of Sex Differences, by Maccoby and Jacklln 
Present Session 2 goals and overview. 



OBJECTIVE #1 

Participants will list at least four biological differ- 
ences between males and females. 



Post the word biological and the following definition: 
Biological as considered h^re refers to internal and 
external physical differences in structure (such as 
skeletal differences) and in function (such as menstru- 
ation) . 





Name tags 
Slgn-^ln sheet 
Chalkboard 
Nwsprint 
Masking tape 
Harkers 
Ovarhead 
projector 



Pester wl th 
Session 2 goals 
and overview 
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••• 
••• 
••• 
*f * 
••f 

••• 

••i 

• •• 
**f 
•f • 
«S« 

• •i 

Ui 



Then have Participants. In small groups, generate a list 
of the biological differences between males and females, 
and record the list on newsprint. 

Post the lists and determine a large group consensus to 
?aMt?« * * °^ biological differences and siml- 

Present the Mini -Lecture "Biological Aspects of Sex Dif- 
ferences to clarify any questions or to make additions 
to participants' findings and use the Transparencies 



• •• 

••f 

• •i 

• •• 

m 

• •i 

s** 

••• 



iv 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES: 

EXPLODING THE MYTHS ^ 



••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 



f ** 

••• 
••• 

• •• 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• «• 
«•« 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 



OBJECTIVS H2 

Participants will identify at least three examples of 
rental health expectations that differ for males and 
females , 



Conduct a simulation of the Broverman et at. study {!970) 
by forming three work groups-A, 8, and C. Assign them 
to separate areas In the room. Distribute the Worksheet 
Psychological tescrlptors.- Assign tasks as follows: 

■ Group A: Describe a healthy, mature female. 
» Group B: Describe a healthy, mature male. 

" Group C: Describe a healthy, mature adult. 

Do not allow groups to ccwnpare tasks. Have each group 
cofi^Me a list of adjectives on newsprint. 

Post the lists and conduct a large group discussion 

addressing the following: 

■ What are the similarities and differences among the 
lists? 

• What are the implications? So what? 

■ What are the real/actual differences (rhetorical)? 
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• •• 
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• •• 

• •• 
• 

• •• 
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Present the Hinl-Lccture •»P$ycho1ogl cal Aspects of Sex 
Differences,*' using the Transparency. 

Distribute the Reading »*P$ychologl cal Aspects of Sex 
Differences," and respond to participants* questions and 
ccnvnents* 



OBJECTXVS #i 'I 

ParticipAnts will identify three role expectations for 
females and three for males. 

Present the MInl-Lecture *'Sex Roles and the Socialization 
Process/* using the Transparency. 



SOCIALIZATION PROCESS Ifi ...f^SPQpd ^VQ. partjcipant^' cofnments and quest! ons , 
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Select one of the following options: 
Option 1 : Show the film Men's Lives. 

Option 2 : Have a local resource person with experience 
and knowledge In men's socialization available to present 
perspectives on the male role. 

OpLion 3 ' Select an appropriate f I Im subst I tute . 



niini'toctufs 



transpartncy 



PI 





film 




HINI-LECTURE: 
Sex ttole» a nd 
the Social 1 1«~ 
tlon Process 




FILM: 

Hen 'a Lives 

Projector 
Screen 
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ALL OPTIONS 
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Conduct a discussion to Identify the major themes of male/ 
female role expectat Ions . 



Discuss the following questions: what are the c^sts and 
rewarcis of male role expectations? Of female role expec- 
tations? Share personal experiences and analyze where 
these messages come from. 



AssKjn U.c Readings for the noxl session. If copies h.nvc 
been obtained, distribute to participants the pamphlet 
Guxdelxnes for Bqual Treatment of the Sexes in McGraw-Hill 
Book Company Publications, 

Preview the next session. 
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PROCESS EVALUATION 



»•• 



Conduct a process evaluation of the session, using the 
'^Process Evaluation Form." 
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How Sex Roles 
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Realities of 
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Guidelines for 
Equal Treatment 
of the Sexes in 
HcGravHill 
Book Company 
Publications 
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MINI-LECTURE: BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OP SEX DIPPERENCES 



This Hini'Lecture provides bacliground Information on the biological influences on 
males and fanales and looks at sex differences and similarities. 



DIFFERENT, BUT EQUAL 



As we consider the biological aspects of sex differences, we will refer to 
physical differences between the sexes and their relationship to gender 
identity. The major source of clinical and experimental data Is John Honey 
and Anke Ehrhardt's Man and Woman. Boy and Girl (1972). These authors em- 
phasize a mul tidisclpl Inary approach to gender identity that focuses on the 
Interaction of heredity and environment. Gender Identity and biological 
considerations are Issues undergoing intensive research at present. What" 
ever biological differences exist, it Is important not to use them to Jus- 
tify ^'natural" Inferiority and superiority of the sexes. 



FUNCTION AND STRUCTURE 



Physical differences between the sexes fall Into two categories— body pro- 
cesses or function and body composition or structure. Honey, from Johns 
Hopkins University, has Identified the following as biological constants. 
They reflect functional differences between males and females. 

■ Women: menstruate, gestate, lactate 



Hen: 



impregnate 



Structural differences Include skeletal, genetic, and hormonal differences. 
Females have more fat, less water, and broader hips, and reach puberty, on 
the avera^je, two years earl I er than males. Hales have more muscle tissue 
and wider shoulders, and show more variability in physical growth than 
females. 



[Use the Transparencies "Biological Basics" and 
ences" to 1 1 lustrate.] 



'Similarities and Differ- 
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GENETIC DIFFERENCES 



HORMONES 
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TWIN STUDY 



A normal human has 23 pairs of chromosomes In each cell with on» n-ir 
being the sex chromosome pair. In the female, the pa r'consUt^nf il 
chromosomes. In the male, the chromosomT^a? s X?! T^e eia anS sSL 

HeJ iriM;*^^ °^ """'^•^ ch?onK,so^es T^ee^ always 'car- 

ries an X chromosome, and the sperm carries either an X or a Y ?h!s ^k. 
sperm, with Its X or Y chromosome, determines the s^ of the Ihlld ' '""^ 

Genes, which determine the characteristics to be Inherited ar« \r^»t»A 

results in sex-Mnked traits such as eo or blindness and hemDhtlla uh— 

^TV, "'!r 'he X chro^so^: iTJhe ISie 

t^e "dl?.«i!2.';''"'""'";2,''°"'"''"' S"" »" tl" V chromosome to suMres, 

r hi??a"^n :^'is^T!^pi?er:o^;^!- 
J2;f-?'':nd"p:j[^:n!,?{::?tr : - cepti^i^?:'??:!""' 



In human gestation, after approximately six weeks, different Internal re- 
f^^Ye lys'trSni'S'^".'" 'T'°^ " determined by the slTnor^n:^] ?he 
c!I^ no ^h! IT r*'"*" i"'*" androgen (male hormone) Is released. 
fnH i^L ^ f syst«" to develop. Sexual abnormalities In appearance 

^inTj^irp:;!!,:^^"^^ ^^-^ ^^^us is 5?=; 

iTe /"^'"entlal In establishing adult appearance during 

bo^ aid 0? Is' i?"''^ 5"'*^'^' '^^^y^'"' appearance of 

seJ oJaans L Lk!!? ^^^"^^ from differences In 

cSrac?«H;H^ ! ^' hormones are released that cause secondary sex 

^es !ndrol!^ ! ^J^'^S*" progesterone are female lex hor- 

mones, androgens arc male sex hormones. 

with animals and humans suggests that genes and hormones establish 
a predisposition toward a particular behavior prior to birth. This pred s- 
posltlon may be modified through learning. Cultural beliefs play a sign f- 
leant role In shaping behavior. ^ signir 



J^rdJ*?iS5??'i^"'"*"^ °^ * Identical twin dc ^d by Money and Ehr- 

sivii^^it^r^f"'''"'"' the Impact that learn, .... on'gende? tdentV y. 
At seven months of age. one boy's penis was accidentally burned off during 



circumcision. Doctors advised sex reassignment, which Included genital 
reconstruction surgery, hormone replacement, and professional guidance 
for the family. The parents socialized the child as a daughter. Six 
years later the girl (a boy at birth) behaved as a girt and was not con- 
fused as to her gender Identity. 

This study and others Illustrate that social factors such as the gender to 
which a child Is assigned can substantially modify biological predisposi- 
tion. 
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SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 




BELOW AVERAGE AVERAGE ABOVE AVERAGE 




BELOW AVERAGE AVERAGE ABOVE AVERAGE 




BELOW AVERAGE AVERAGE ABOVE AVERAGE 
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WORKSHEET 3 



PSYCHOLdQICAL DESCRIPTORS 



Use this Worksheet as a guide to compile a Hat of 
descriptors of significant human characteristics. 



NONAGGRESSIVE .... AGGRESSIVE 

DEPENDENT INDEPENDENT 

UNEMOTIONAL EMOTIONAL 

OBJECTIVE SUBJECTIVE 

DOMINANT SUBMISSIVE 

NOT EXCITABLE EXCITABLE 

PASSIVE ACTIVE 

NOT COMPETITIVE COMPETITIVE 

ILLOGICAL LOGICAL 

WORLDLY > HOME-ORIENTED 

DIRECT INDIRECT 

CAUTIOUS ADVENTUROUS 



NEVER CRIES CRIES EASILY 

FOLLOWER LEADER 

UNSURE SELF-CONFIDENT 

NOT AMBITIOUS AMBITIOUS 

HANDLES FEELINGS HANDLES IDEAS 

GENTLE ROUGH 

NOT TALKATIVE TALKATIVE 

TACTFUL BLUNT 

NEAT HABITS SLOPPY HABITS 

QUIET LOUD 

LIKES MATH DISLIKES MATH 

TOUGH TENDER 
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Psychological Descriptors/page 2 

UNCONCERNED ABOUT CONCERNED ABOUT 

APPEARANCE APPEARANCE 

UNAWARE OF OTHERS' AWARE OF OTHERS' 

FEELINGS FEELINGS 

FEELINGS NOT FEELINGS EASILY 

EASILY HURT HURT 
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EASILY NOT EASILY 

INFLUENCED INFLUENCED 

SKILLED IN NOT SKILLED 

BUSINESS IN BUSINESS 

HAKES DECISIONS DOESN'T HAKE 

EASILY DECISIONS EASILY 
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•LECTURE: PSYCHOLOQICAL ASPECTS OF 
SEX DIFFERENCES 



This Hini-Lecture covers the fundamental aspects of psychological differences 
and similarities between females and males. 



PSYCHOLOGY AND 
RESEARCH 



When considering the various psychological aspects of sex differences, we 
will loolc only at behavior which is observable. The field of psychology 
does also include theories regarding the sources or causes of behavior, but 
these theories are based on inferences, which are developed through obser- 
vation and speculation. Causes of behavior can only be hypothesized. 

Research data in the area of sex-role stereotyping deal with the average 
differences between males and females as a group, it is important to note 
here that there are always more differences among males and among females 
than between the average male and average finale. [Use the Transparency 
"Maccoby and Jacltlin Research Findings to Illustrate the foregoing and 
then discuss.] 



FOUR CONSISTENT Two Stanford psychologists, Maccoby and Jacklln (197^) » spent three years 
DIFFERENCES reviewing and Interpreting over 1,^00 research studies in the area of sex 
differences. Their vtork showed only four behaviors that were consistently 
different for females and males. It is not known whether these differences 
are innate or learned. They are as follows [use the Transparency to illus- 
trate] : 

■ Males demonstrated more aggressive behavior, both physically and verbally. 

■ Males performed better at visual-spatial tasks. 

■ Males excelled in mathematical ability. 

■ Females showed earlier verbal facility and demonstrated greater verbal 
abil Ity. 

ERIC 



notes One behavior thought to be partlcularlv ... 



SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 
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veroai, and mathemat cal abilities At ««« 11 0 jt*r 'H«'»-'a'» 
develop with nales de^nstrilfirgr.^ eJ'^ it; it'vt JI^S^tLt'^H" " 
«-th«»itlcal tests, and f«»l.s IhLlng greater JeJuI^btluJ! " 

?nT.Mr:,",?;rs:j::?o:^'" rei„fo?:e7f:r3::i„:jrat- 
;^™cr^frp:ri!c::jar^:Hi;,o^'7s^^^.?s%jr^::i3^^^ 

Into fhree groups, each asked to describe a different con«pt: 
■f^HffTed)!""'"'' ' "'""'V competent adult (sex un- 

■Grou£_2 described a healthy, mature, socially competent man. 
■ Grou£_i described a healthy, mature, socially competent woman. 

JeaUhv'Lt.'^h.'.J'r ""r"''"" "etween the concepts of healthy adult and 
^.\\^ ! correlation between the concepts of healthy 

« i expec^:^ to^hlTn'- '""T,'^' ""'""^ '"d h»Uhy " 
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placed in the dMemma of trying to be "healthy, wel 1 -functioning adults" 
who are assertive and Independent, while trying to be "healthy, well- 
functioning females" who are pleasing and somewhat dependent. In this de- 
scription, female traits and adult traits are antagonistic to each other. 
In addition, stereotypic masculine traits are more socially desirable. 



ANDROGYNY The traditional concept of mental health needs re-evaluatlon. A new con- 
cept, psychological androgyny , has emerged to expand the range of accept- 
able behaviors for females and males. 

Androgyny Is a balanced expression of "masculine" and "feminine" traits to 
allow each sex the full range of human characteristics needed for individ- 
ual actual Ization. 
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MACCOBY AND JACKLIN (1974) 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 

■ HALES DEMONSTRATED MORE AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR, BOTH PHYSICALLY AND VERBALLY. 

■ MALES PERFORMED BETTER AT VISUAL-SPATIAL TASKS. 

■ MALES EXCELLED IN MATHEMATICAL ABILITY. 

■ FEKALES SHOWED EARLIER VERBAL FACILITY AND DEMONSTRATED GREATER VERBAL ABILITY. 
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READING 5 



PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OP SEX 
DIFPERENCES 

This Reading was prepared by Resources for ^n"Sexlst 
Environments, a federally funded WE£A project, to accom- 
pany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school 
communities, K-12. 



INTRODUCTION 



Psychology deals with such concepts as the mind, libido, ego and other 
anotiona I /mental constructs. These are inferred rather than observed struc 
tures and processes, hence open to illspute by those with differing theoret- 
ical orientations. The term "psychology," as used here, refers to behavior 
that is observable, and consequently available for testing validation. 
Causes of behavior can only be hypothesized at present, since research 
studies are often inconclusive and/or contradictory. 

Research data and discussion deal with average differences between males 
and females. Each gender is treated as a generalized whole. Yet data 
show that there Is always more variance within the groups of finales and 
of males than exists between the average male and f«na1e. 

In order to determine the reaUties of psychological sex differences, Hac- 
coby and Jacklln (137^) spent three years compiling, revlaving and inter- 
preting over 1,400 research studies published since I965> The result of 
their work showed only four behaviors that were consistently different for 
males anr5 females: 

■ Males demonstrated more aggressive behavior. 

■ Males performed better at visual-spatial tasks. 
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Psychological Aspects of Sex Differences/page 2 



■ Hales excelled In mathematical ability. 

■ Females showed earlier verbal facility and demonstrated greater verbal 
ability. 

Although these significant psychological differences exist, It Is yet to 
be determined whether they are innate or learned. Furthermore, It must be 
remembered that psychological research Is biased toward finding differ- 
ences. Null findings are not often published. 



AGGRESSION Haccoby and Jacklin found that males were more aggressive, both physically 
and verbally, in all cultures where aggressive behavior had been observed. 
This sex difference is seen as soon as social play begins, at age two or 
two and a half. The primary recipients of male aggression are other males, 
rather than f candles. 



Female Aggression Although males do demonstrate more aggressive behavior, we do not know the 
L reason, so the question is raised: How much of this is an innate sex dif- 

ference and how much is learned? A study by Bandura at Stanford University 
(1965) used incentive reinforcement of aggression. The only significant 
finding was that there was an increase In girls' aggression when girls were 
positively reinforced for denonstratlng observed aggressive behavior. 
Bandura interprets the results as demonstrating that girls know the behav- 
ior of boys, can and have learned It, and do not practice it for fear of 
punishment . 



Aggression 
and Hormones 



Aggression may also have a hormonal component. Various research studies 
have shown that experience affects certain hormones. In one study with 
monkeys, when the monkeys were given "success experiences," their testos- 
terone levels increased, and when given failure, the levels decreased. 
This study demonstrated that experience (success and failure) can affect 
hormone levels, at least in monkeys. 



NURTURANCE 
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The commonly held belief that females are Innately more nurturing than 
males has not been documented definitively. Nurturance as a sex differ- 
ence Is as yet unconfirmed. 
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Reported evidence regarding nurturing befiavior is inconclusive. Norma 
McCoy (1977) states that in most subhuman primates, as well as cross- 
culturally in humans, females demonstrate more nurturance than males. Yet 
Haccoby and Jaclclin found no differences among white, middle-class Ameri- 
cans. Could the difference cited by Norma McCoy be the result of gestation 
and lactation, biologically placing the female In the primary nurturing 
role for the young child? 



INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 



In childhood, males and females have similar visual -spatial , verbal, and 
mathematical abilities. At about age II or 12, differences begin to devel- 
op, with males demonstrating greater ability at vlsuai-spatlai and mathe- 
matical tasks and females showing greater verbal ability. There Is little 
definitive evidence available from which to make conclusions as to the pro- 
cesses Involved or from which to Identify influencing factors. 



MENTAL HEALTH 



A study done by Broverman, Broverman, and Ciarkson at Worcester State Hos- 
pital (1970) demonstrated a double standard In criteria for mental health 
as defined by mental heaUh professionals. These Included males and 
females from the fields of psychiatry, psychology, and social work. 

Subjects in this study were asked to participate in a project to Identify 
criteria for mental health. Three groups were formed with equal numbers of 
male and female subjects representing the various mental health disciplines 
Each group was given the same 122-ltem list of bipolar adjectives (e.g., 
very aggressive, not at all aggressive) and asked to choose 20 adjectives 
to describe the concept assigned to that group. Each group thought that 
the same concept was being described by the other groups. However, each 
group rated a different concept: 

■ Group I described a healthy, mature, socially competent adult (sex un- 
specified) . 

■ Group 2 described a healthy, mature, socially competent man. 

■ Group 3 described a healthy, mature, socially competent iiroiaaij. 

The findings demonstrated a positive correlation between the concepts of 
healthy adult and healthy male, and a negative correlation between the 
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Double Standard 



concepts of healthy adult and heaUhv f-m-i- i 

wr. describe, as Lithy .duUs"','„'S tZlt^i flL'T^'r^ IS:!'"' 

« o?':.i?sjt,:;*?2:^? .^"''''v -»»".«p«ct«. to b.h.v. 

and adults to be DrImarllv fnoLf!?! '.''?''!"''•"' P«>P'e' Are healthy men 
. "healthy .duU" 'anrii^ugj^i^'^^? r«x'u,r'"'T^ " """P' »' 
It suggest an adjustment to «ir??„»M! ' '° <><■ 
realization of Individual L?i„tli7^^hr°'*' """" 
mental health orofessloMlfHr. ! ^5'' Provides evidence that 

Inforce sei:?ol"s?"™,''° r^r°5?'''>' ""■"'•"lonal ly re- 

female and nale. P"*»P» " the disservice of their Clients. 



Psychoio,icirgi^ Ce?jat.''^^j::j:2 '^^uivi>tXi<^zT' 

;e^r::d c'an\:^^£ "^^^^^ 

gr«ter dtsUess wUh "e and coi^.'J°: adults: 
than by men, wUh TOre wo^n belna V "V 

JSti ra^d"o'Slr-«7^^^^ 

s tne neeas Of the female or only perpetuating her helplessness? 

''''''''^^^ f""irt:^s^•i^^.^„^t^^?„^--:r r-* - 

while alrU ! clinics for aggressive, antisocial behavior 

and gs"f ,nfl7,trl[V P'""™ '"r,"™""™ " fears shyness, 
Ing disabled ^re frecueitW rh^^n?'? '"•^"''"f " schizophrenic a^d le^rn- 
adults parallels^hnS^^rV*^ ""'ychlatrlc symptomatology for 
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Women Seek Care 



If the number of physical and psychiatric illnesses is held constant for 
nen anJ women, women are more likely to seek medical and psychiatric care. 
Given (1) the pressure on men to succeed, (2) societal sanctions against 
male displays of emotionality and weakness, (3) lower life expectancy and 
the greater number of male deaths at every age, {k) greater incidence 
among males of violence and antisocial behaviors resulting in legal action. 
Is the male stereotype an effective mode of living? 



PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANDROGYNY 



Perhaps our concept of mental health must be re-evaluated to ensure that 
our institutions foster and reinforce the maximization of each individual's 
potential. A new concept, psychological androgyny, has emerged In response 
to this need. Psychological androgyny means expanding the range of bel 
iors available to and acceptable for females and males (Bern, 137^). Tl 
origin of the word "androgyny" typifies this concept, ''andr-" male, and' 
"gyne" female. According to this concept, both females and males can share 
attributes formerly Identified with one sex or the other: 



Male profile: 



Female prof i le: 



Androgynous profile: 



Looks out for self. 
Gets things done. 

Relates to other human beings (sensitive). 
Depends on others for emotional support. 

Any individual, male or female, who ex- 
presses the full range of human character- 
istics In the proportions desired or 
needed for Individual actualization. 



EXPLORING NEW AVENUES 
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Psychology and psychiatry have reinforced our sex-role stereotypes for al- 
most a century» helping as well as hindering effective adaptation to life 
for both males and females, children and adults. Few facts have been 
gathered as to the •'true** nature of females and males, since recent re- 
search has been able to Indicate only observed behavioral end products, and 
not causes and/or processes. In recent years psychology and psychiatry 
have begun to question our long-held beliefs and expectations, exploring 
new avenues in dealing with life's problems. The Information currently 
available ought to serve as an Impetus toward re**evaluatlon for all of us. 
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MINMJECTURE: SEX ROLES AMD THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 



This mtni-lecture provides basic infonnation concerning sex role learning, it in- 
cludes definitions of key terms and a discussion of family and school as primary 
agents of socialization. 



SEX ROLES AND By the age of three, children know their sex rotes. A sex rote is a set of 
STEREOTYPING behaviors and expectav.ions taught and reinforced" by society. Concepts of 

"mascut Inity" and "femininity" vary from culture to culture, as do sex-rote 
expectations and responsibilities. Many people assume that sex rotes are 
related to inherent differences between females and mates, but researchers 
have found tittle evidence to support this assumption. In this session we 
will toolc at the "how" of sex-rote socialization, or learning. 

Our rotes as female and mate reflect an outward statement of our gender 
identity. When a gender label limits development to narrowly defined be- 
havior or characteristics, we call that stereotyping. The consequences 
are damaging and stifling to individual potential and talent. 

Researchers have fcund that sex rotes are acquired In the following ways: 

■ Through the influence and imitation of roie ioodeis 

» As a result of selective reintorceaent of sex-appropriate behaviors 

» Through the conceptual understanding of masculine and f«Tilnine behaviors, 
and the conscious choice by the individual to conform to the appropriate 
rotes 



AGENTS OF SOCIALIZATION Sex-role socialization, or the teaching of sex-rote behaviors. Is carried 

out by parents, teachers, 1 1 tertiture and textboolcs, peers, social Institu- 
tions, and the media. Every part of a society teaches Individuals to con- 
form to cultural expectations. The socialization process Is ongoing, as 
society dictates the parameters for proper behaviors for every stage of 
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our lives, from childhood to old age. [Use the Transparency "Society and 
the Individual" to demonstrate.] The following lists Illustrate ways In 
which the family and school function as primary agents: 

SCHOOL HOME 

■ Instructional programs, such as 
course titles, unequal funding of 
athletic programs, unequal treat- 
ment In guidance and career plan- 
ning 

■ differential staffing patterns 

■ classroom management 

■ teacher expectations and behaviors 

■ Instructional materials 

(Have participants suggest other examples.] As we become aware of the cir- 
cular pattern of sex-role reinforcement, we can Intervene to stimulate 
each student to reach full Individual development. 
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parental expectations and be- 
haviors 

role models— adults, siblings, 
peers 

parent-assigned activities and 
responslbl 1 ttles 

television and children's liter- 
ature. Including fairy tales 

toys and games 
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SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
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PARENTS 
Role models 
Expectations 
DIscipl ine 

SIBLINGS 
Bl rth order 



SOCIETY AT URGE 

CULTURE 
Heritage 
History 
Ethics 



FAMILY 

ACTIVITIES 
Responsibi 11 ties 
Toys and games 
Recreation 
Books 



PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Colors/decoration 

Space 

Clothes 



TEACHERS 
Role models 
Expectations 
Discipl ine 




COMMUNICATION 
Language 

Art, music, literature 
Folk tales 
Media (TV, movies) 

INSTITUTIONS 
Government (law, 
politics, participation) 
Religion (morality) 
Economics (class structure, 
employment) 

RECREATION 
Leisure 
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PEERS 

CURRICULUM 
Course requirements 
Instructional materials 
Athletic programs 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
Staffing 
School policies 

COUNSELING 
Test ing 

Career guidance 
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READING 6 



HOW SEX ROLES CAN LIMIT 



This Reading was adapted by Resources for *ton-Sexlst 
Environments from materials prepared by Project Awareness. 



INTRODUCTION 



Sex roles limit males and females differently. The effects of the limita- 
tions vary In Intensity, degree, and general area. Men and boys seem to 
be more limited In the area of the affective domain and In Interpersonal 
relationships, whereas women and girls seem to experience greater limita- 
tions In the areas of academic achievement, career aspiration, and self- 
esteem. 

This Reading Is divided Into two major sections: Academic and Career Lim- 
itations, and Personal and Social Limitations. The two areas arc consid- 
ered first with reference to males, then to females. The Reading Is sex 
segregated so that the subtle. Isolated Instances can provide a comprehen- 
sive perspective. These key studies were drawn together In a list, meant 
to be representative rather than Inclusive, to gain some sense of the 
growth that has been stunted and of the promise that has been denied. 



ACADEMIC AND CAREER LIMITATIONS— MALES 



ACADEMIC ■ At age six, when a boy enters first grade, he may be twelve months behind 
his female counterpart In developmental age, and by age nine this dis- 
crepancy has Increased to eighteen months. Thus he Is working side by 
side with a female who not only may be bigger than he, but who seems more 
competent to handle school (Bentzen, 1966). ^ 
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■ Among boys and girls of comparable IQ, gitla are likely to receive higher 
grades. Also, boys who do as well as girls on achievement tests get lower 
grades in school, in fact, throughout elementary school, two-thirds of 
all grade repeaters are boys (Peltier, 1 968). 

■ A study of 12,000 boys produced some interesting findings: the research 
correlated masculinity scores on the California Psychological Inventory 
with the students' school grades. It was found that the higher a boy 
scored on the masculine scale, the lower his report card average tended 
to be. The author of this study came to the conclusion that many schools 
and academies themselves must be dehumanizing and unmanly places. He 
suggested that tx>ys who succeed In school must do so by violating many 
codes of honor and the norms of "boy culture." 

■ Boys drop out of school more often than girls, allegedly due to lacic of 
interest and the desire for paid work. Girls reportedly leave due to 
personal reasons, e.g., marriage, illness, pregnancy (Fitzsimmons et al., 
1969). 

■ Boys are the maladjusted, the low achievers, the truants, the delin- 
quents, the inattentive, the rebellious. National delinquency rates are 
five times higher among boys than girls, and in New Yoric City, 63 percent 
of all dropouts are boys. 

■ Boys receive nine to ten times as many prohibitory control messages 
(warnings lilce "That's enough tallcing. Bill," and "Put away that comic, 
Joe") as their female classmates. Moreover, when teachers criticize 
boys, they are more lltcely to use harsh or angry tones than when talicing 
with girls about an equivalent misdemeanor. 

■ Boys perceived their teachers' feelings toward them to be less favorable 
than those toward girls, and teachers rated girls more favorably than 
boys on behavioral and personality characteristics (Davidson and Lang, 
I960). 

■ In a study by Meyer and Thompson (1965), boys received more praise as 
well as more disapproval from their teachers than girls did. 

■ Some researchers have found that three times more boys than girls have 
trouble with reading (Frazier and Sadker, 1971). ■\^n\ 
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The male "physical strlvcr" considers It masculine not to care what his 
teachers think. "Look how much I got away with" Is far more masculine 
than an enthusiastic "Look how much I learned!" Reading difficulty It- 
self is perpetuated by the fear of studying, and by the fear of appeari 
girlish (Farrell, 197^). 



■ Our society offers a wide variety of potential careers for men, but 
there are some restrictions, especially for males who consider becoming 
nurses, dancers, secretaries, or teachers of very young children. They 
are obligated to absorb social criticism or change their decisions (Sad- 
ker, n.d.). 

■ Although acceptable career options for men are socially restricted, at 
least one characteristic of any acceptable occupation remains constant: 
It must pay well. The size of a man's paycheck Is a measure of his 
worth and masculinity (Sakder, n.d.). 

■ Because of the pressure to earn, earn, earn, men often find themselves 
victims of the career lock-In. With the family's financial well-being 
totally In his hands, a man's decisions are no longer his own (Sadker, 
n.d.). 

■ The other side of the career lock-In Is the leisure and retirement lock- 
out. Without work, men are without direction or purpose. The suicide 
rate for retired men Is several times that of retired women (Sadker, 
n.d.) . 

■ Almost nothing In the prefatherhood learning of mates Is oriented In any 
way to train them for parenting. They are actively discouraged as chil- 
dren from play activities Involving baby surrogjtes, end, except In rare 
Instances of large families with few or no older sisters, they are not 
usually required to help much In the dally care of younger siblings 
(Chafetz, 197^). 
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PERSONAL AND SOCIAL LIMITATIONS-MALES 



■ Most boys build expectations that are higher than their achievements. 
Boys who score high on sex-appropr late behavior also score highest In 
anxiety. Striving to maintain a masculine role Is stressful enough to 
be associated with manifested anxiety (Gray, 1957). 

■ It Is common knowledge within the mental health profession that the In- 
cidence of schizophrenia (chll .hood and adult forms) for males Is three 
to four times as high as that for females. In state and county mental 
nospltal units for children, boys outnumber girls by approximately 50 
percent. Under the age of 15, males are diagnosed as schizophrenics k2 
percent more frequently than girls. 



?"! °! ! ^^'"5^ ^" American male learns is to hide his emotions: 

ndeed, the one proscrlptlve element of the male role concerns the In- 
junction against being warm, open, tender, emotional, and vulnerable. 

That s all right for women, but 'men' are not like that" (David and 
Brannon, 1976). 

■ Men suffer in their relationships with children. The£3 relationships, 
r -eady attenuated because of the father's Involvement with work, have 
I ttle closeness and Intimacy. However, It Is In men's relationships 
with each other that the proscription against having "feminine" feelings 
Is most costly (David and Brannon, 1976). 

B tlementary school pupils (9-12) were given the Elementary Form of Mental 
K'^^lth Analysis. Girls scored higher than boys on total assets (close 
personal relationships. Interpersonal skills, social participation, sat- 
isfying work and recreation, adequate outlook and goals), and lower on 
total liabilities. 



■ Six volumes of studies document that violence In American society Is 
taught, learned, and acted upon. Boys are actually encouraged by parents 
to be aggressive, while girls are not. Almost all television models en- 
courage aggression In men. Childhood aggression predictably results In 
continued, undisguised aggression when boys become men (Farrell. 197A- 
Llebert, 1972). * 
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While everybody seems to know that men commit significantly more crimes, 
It is perhaps less well known that they are also significantly more 
likely to be the victims. Males are the victims of aggravated assault 
\k percent more often than women; men are \0k percent more often the vic- 
tims of burglary, 150 percent more often the victims of larceny, and ^5 
percent more often :he victims of robbery. According to the 1972 Uniform 
Crime ReportSf men were the victims of murder In approximately 80 percent 
of cases. 

When boys are referred for professional help. It Is generally because of 
deviant behavior that externalizes hostility toward others or the envl- 
rc^nmcnt (Mclntyre, 1972). 



Demands that boys conform to social notions of what is manly are re- 
inforced with much more vigor than similar attitudes with respect to 
girls. Several research studies, using preschool children as their sub- 
jects, indicate that boys are generally aware of what is suitably ''mascu- 
line," and therefore carefully restrict their Interests and activities 
accordingly, while girls amble gradually in the direction of ''feminine'* 
patterns for five more years. 

Expected behavior for young boys usually is communicated in terms of what 
not to do, rather than in terms of how they should behave- This occurs 
both at home and In the classroom. The damage of stereotyping may be as 
Irreparable for the Jboy as for the girl. When boys learn stereotyped 
male behavior there Is a 20 percent better chance that it will stay with 
them for life than when girls learn stereotyped behavior (Mussen, 1962). 



Given the relative absence of male figures during his waking hours, the 
male toddler is hard pressed to find out what he Is supposed to do. When 
the father is present, he often surpasses the mother in punfshing the boy 
for being too "feminine." The boy finds out that "boys don't cry," "boys 
don't cling," and so on, but ofter on the baslf of negative sanctions 
from parents and peers (Chafetz, 197^; Lynn, 1969)* 

Because of the relative absence of fathers from boys' experience, the 
elementary-aged boy looks to his peers to fill in the gaps In his Infor- 
mation about his role as a male. Since his peers have no batter sources 
of information than he has, all they can do is pool the Impressions and 
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anxieties they derive from the media and their early training. Thus, we 
find overemphasis on physical strength and athletic skills, with almost 
complete omission of tender feelings or acceptance of responsibility to- 
ward those who are weaker. 



HEALTH ■ According to recent statistics, more males than females suffer from 

serious diseases, both Infectious and stress-related. What Is more, men 
are more likely to die from these maladies. Men are four to five times 
more likely than females to die from bronchitis, emphysema, or asthma. 
Pneumonia and Influenza are fatal for males 64 percent more often than 
for females; and there are twice as many male as female tubercular pa- 
tients In hospitals. According to 1975 figures from the American Cancer 
Society, the annual death rate for males from cancer is almost kO per~ 
cent higher. 

■ Chafetz correlates the higher rates of alcohol and drug abuse with the 
pressures of the male sex role. Hales also have a higher suicide rate 
than females. "The proscription on expressing efnot Ions entailed In the 
masculine role definition probably exacerbates the stresses inherent In 
the obligation to support a fami ly— f I nancial ly and emotional ly— and to 
succeed In an often highly competitive 'rat race"' (Chafetz, 1974). 



ACADEMIC ANO CAREER LIMITATIONS— FEMALES 



^CAOEM^C ■ In the early elementary years, girls typically outperform boys, espe- 
cially In reading and verbal skills. Deve lopmen tally , girls start off 
ahead of boys. They beqin speaking, reading, and counting sooner; In 
the early grades they are even better in math. However, during the high 
school years, a different pattern emerges, and girls' performance on 
ability tests begins to decline. Indeed, male student* exhibit signifi- 
cantly more IQ gain from adolescence to adulthood than their female 
counterparts do (Maccoby, 1966). 

■ A report of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) Indi- 
cates major disparities in educational achievement of males .nd females, 
with males outperforming females In four major subject aref : mathemat- 
ics, sclencev social studies, and citizenship (NAEP, 1975). 
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■ At age nine, boys and girls show understandings In these subjects that 
are fairly equal. However, by 13, young women begin a decline In achieve- 
ment that continues Into adulthood. Only In writing and music do fenales 
outperform males (NAEP, 1975). 

■ Along with the drop in achievenent, there is a trend for girls' IQ scores 
to decline in late adolescence and early adulthood. 

■ Although women earn much better high school grades than men do, they are 
less likely to believe that they have the ability to do college woric 
(Cross, 1968). 

■ Of the brightest high school graduates who do not go to college, 75 to 
90 percent are women (Women's Equity Action league, n.d.). 

■ Studying mathematics Is essential If a female wants to reach the higher 
levels of a career or discipline, even In fields that are traditionally 
female, such as social science, nursing, and the humanities. Yet In high 
school only ^0 percent of college-bound females study math for three or 
more years, compared to 60 percent of males. 

■ College women respond negatively to women who have achieved high academic 
or vocational success, and at times display an actual desire to avoid 
success (Horner, 1969). 

■ In 1900, woiTien earned 6 percent of all doctoral degrees; In 1920, 15 per- 
cent; but by 1968, only 13 percent. In 1977, the trend showed an upswing, 
with women earning almost 25 percent of all doctorates (WEAA, 1978). 

■ College women believe that men desire a voman who Is extremely passive 
and who places wifely and famllla' duties above her own personal and pro- 
fessional development (Stelnman, lev I, and Fox, 196'i). 



■ By the time they are in the fourth grfde, girls envision only four occu- 
pations open to them: teacher, nursa, secretary, or mother. Boys of the 
same age do not view their occupational potential through such restrictive 
glasses (O'Hara, 1962). 

■ By the ninth grade, 25 percent of boys and only 3 percent of girls are 
considering careers In science or engineering (Bem and Bern, 1970). 
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■ A decline fn career conmitment has been noted in girls of high school 
age. This decline is related to their feelings that male classmates dls-> 
approve of a woman using her intelligence (Hawley, 1971). 

■ In a survey conducted In 1966 throughout the state of Washington, 66.7 
percent of boys and 59 percent of girls stated that they wished to have 
careers in professional occupations. However, 57 percent of the boys and 
only 31,9 percent of the girls stated that they actually expected to be 
working in such an occupation (Slocum and Boles, 1968). 



ECONOMIC ■ More than two- thirds of the poor over age 65 are women. 

■ The largest tody of workers not covered by social security Is homenakers. 
There are no social security credits for the homemaker's unpaid labor, so 
that her credits are tied to the breadwinner. The pitfalls of this de- 
pendency are many, especially after a divorce or widowhood before age 60. 

See the Reading "Realities of the Work World" for additional Information 
regarding employment. 



PERSONAL AND SOCIAL LIMITATIONS— FEMALES 



MENTAL HEALTH ■ On the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, norms show that women are more 

neurotic and less self-sufficient, more Introverted and less dominant 
than men (Bernreuter, 1932). Later studies have had similar results, 
with women reporting higher levels of neuroticlsm and extroversion (Han- 
nah, Storm, and Caird, 1965). 

• A study published In 1970 by the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Selected Symptoms of Psychological Distresst substantiates 
an earlier study published in 1960 by the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health and illness. The results reported fur nonhospl tal I zed American 
adults can be summarized as follows: Greater distress with life and cor 
responding symptoms are reported by more women than by men, with m^re 
women being diagnosed as neurotic. Other studies report that women re- 
ceived psychotherapeutic services in greater numbers than men, both In- 
out-pattent, in private and public facilities (U.S. DH^W, 1970), 
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Studies of childhood behavior problems show that boys are most often re*- 
ferred to child guidance clinics for aggressive, antisocial behavior, 
while girls are referred for personality problems such as fears, shyness, 
and feelings of inferiority. Boys are diagnosed as schizophrenic and 
learning disabled more frequently than girls. Psychiatric symptomatology 
for adults parallels childhood problems: men's symptoms are likely to be 
hostility toward others and pathological self-indulgence such as rape or 
drinking, while women's symptoms reflect a self-critical and self- 
destructive set of attitudes, e.g., depression, confusion, and self- 
depreciation. 

More married women than married men show phobic reactions, depression, 
and passivity, greater than .expected frequency of symptoms of psycholog- 
ical distress, and mental health Impairment. 

Studies have shown that of the four categor ies--marrled men, married 
women, single men, single women — married men and single women are the 
happiest, while married women and single men are the unhappiest. 



According to one study, women as well as men do consider the female sex 
Inferior. Women college students were asked to make critical evaluations 
of articles written by professionals. The same article was presented, 
with a male author or a female author— John T. McKay or Joan T. McKay. 
Both male and female participants found an article more valuable — and Its 
author more competent--when the article bore a male name as author. 

Sex-role stereotypes ascribe greater social value to masculine than to 
feminine behavior (Smith, 1939). 

Both male and female college students feel the characteristics associated 
with masculinity are more valuable and more socially desirable than those 
associated with femininity (McKee and Shf.rrtffs, 1957). 

As boys and girls progress through school, their opinions of boys grow 
Increasingly more positive and their opinions of girls Increasingly more 
negative. Both sexes learn that boys are valued more by society (Smith, 
1939). 
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CONFORMITY 



uX^ito '^en than men rated themselves above average on 

eadershlp, popular ty fn general, popularity with the opposlL sex and 
Intellectual as well as social self-confidence (Cross! 1968)1 

■ Girls and women have also been found to be more conforming to others than 
beys and men (Mock and Tuddenham, 1971; Ender, 1966). 

" found to adhere to the stereotype that they should 

seek help more often than boys (Elnmerlch. Goldman, and Shore, I971). 
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REALITIES OF THE WORK WORLD 

This Reading was researched and written by Lynn Stuve, 
Interface Network, In collaboration with Gene Tendler, 
San Diego Unified School District, ROP. Interface Net- 
work Is an Educational Nonprofit Corporation, San Diego, 
Cal Ifornla. 



INTRODUCTION 

There are more women working than ever before In our nation's history. 
More women are participating l,i politics; more are managing, teaching, 
learning, but. , , . 

Most Americans work in sex-segregated environments. Most women hold low- 
status jobs and draw lower salaries than men for the same work; many live 
In poverty. Inequity Is the reality. 

This reading documents the Inequities of women and work. It covers labor 
force participation, marital and family status, occupational segregation, 
education and parity, the earnings gap, and women and poverty. Finally, 
It suggests a focal Issue for the 1980s. 



LABOR FORCE According to the Department of Labor, unprecedented numbers of women en- 
PARTICIPATION tered the work force during the 1970s. An average of over a million women 

were added to the work force each year during that decade, and the trend 
Is continuing In the '80s. This rate of labor force participation signals 
the beginning of one of the niost unique and dramatic periods of change In 
the role of women In our country. Most of this record gain occurred among 
women under the age of 35 (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1975). 

In 1981, about ^6.8 million women were working for pay outside the home, 
comprising ^3 percent of the country's entire labor force. About three 
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out of every four employed women work ful 1-tlme— 35 hours or more per week 
(U^/Oept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 198la). " 

^>fvl98l, S2 percent of the female population 16 years of age and over was 
employed, rising from ^3 percent In 1970. Of the same age male population, 
76 percent was employed. Until 1965, middle-aged women dominated the In- 
fcreases In female labor force participation. Since 1965, these Increases 
have shifted to women under the age of 35, and are concentrated In the 25- 
3h age group. This Is remarkable because most women In this age group are 
married, live with their husbands, and have children under 18 at home- 
factors that have traditionally tended to keep women out of the labor force 
(U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1979). 

Factors that account for this Increase In women workers are varied. A high 
Inflation rate has made a second Income necessary for some families to sur- 
vive, or to maintain their standard of living. More women are single fam- 
ily heads. Jobs have been available, particularly In those rapidly growing 
fields— sales, clerical, service— where there Is a preponderance of women. 
Social changes— rising divorce rates, declining birth rates, later mar- 
riages— have had their effects. The standard of living has risen, and a 
large cohort of the post-World War II (baby boom) generation is reaching 
labor force age. Increasing numbers of educated women— particularly col- 
lege graduates--now want to pursue careers. Finally, the women's movement 
has raised consciousness, making work for pay outside the home more so- 
cially acceptable for mothers and fostering the view that through work, 
women can find additional intellectual and personal fulfillment. 

Looking ahead, the U.S. Department of Labor projects that the number of 
women in the labor force will continue to Increase. By 1990, 57 percent 
of all women 16 years and older will be working or seeking jobs, and they 
will make up about k5 percent of the labor forccj. In addition. It Is pro- 
jected that 72 percent of all women of prime working age— ages 25 to 5^ — 
win be in the 1990 labor force (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women's Bureau, 1980). 



Marital and family status, factors that affect women In the work force, 
have changed significantly over the past 25 years. In March 1981, more 
than half (5^ percent) of the nation's children under the age of 18 had 
mothers who worked away from home. The numbers have risen steadily, from 
39 percent In 1970. The most recent year-to-year Increase In the number 
of children with working mothers occurred among those under six years of 
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age. Looking at the statistics from another perspective, 50 percent of 
all mothers with children und()r 18 were in the labor force in 1981 (U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, I98lb). 

Among more than half (59*8 percent) of the married couples with children, 
both wife and husband were wage earners. The median family income for 
these two-earner families was $27>7^5> compared to $20,7^3 if only the hus- 
band worked and $l3>6i2 if only the wife worked. 

In the second quarter of 1982, a record 5*9 million families, or one out 
of every six, were maintained by a woman who was divorced, separated, or 
widowed, or who had never married. The monthly incomes of families main- 
tained by women averaged $1,012; families maintained by men averaged $1,676 
per month (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982a). 

OCCUPATIONAL Although the number of working women outside the home has increased signlf- 
SEGREGATION icantly, there has been little change in the types of work they do. Most 

of the kS.B million working women are occupational I y segregated. More than 
half of them are anployed in Just 20 of the \kk jobs listed in the Census 
Occupational Classification System. What's more, the Department of Labor 
predicts that women will continue to choose jobs along traditional lines in 
the future (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women's Bureau, 1980). 

In the first quarter of 1982, /I percent of female workers were employed in 
three occupational groups: clerical (38 percent), service (i3 percent), 
and professional (20 percent). Male workers comprised only 33 percent of 
the same occupational groups (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1982a). 

Occupational segregation by sex is primarily the result of sex-role stereo- 
typing of appropriate roles and jobs for men and women. While traditional 
roles may be satisfying, they often have the effect of limiting options and 
opportunities. For example, when junior high or high school girls are ad- 
vised to avoid difficult mathematics and science courses and to think of 
themselves primarily as future wives and mothers, it does them a great dis- 
service. According to the labor trends reviewed above, they are likely to 
be not only wives and mothers, but wage earners as well. Avoidance of 
mathematics and science courses eliminates many job options and limits m- 
J^gg ployment to jobs that are generally lower-paying than those requiring 
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CHART 1. 



WOMEN IN 


TRADITIONALLY 


MALE JOBS, 


1971-1981 






OCCUPATION 


FEMALES CHANGE 
EMPLOYED 1971 -1981 
(THOUSANDS) (THOUSANDS) 
1971 1981 


% CHANGE 


FEMALES 
EMPLOYED 
AS % OF TOTAL 
1971 1981 


Truck Drivers 


II 


32 


21 


191 


.7 


2. 1 


Engineers 


12 


68 


56 


i»67 


1 .0 


^ 4.7 


Crafts, Miscellaneous 


229 


595 


366 


160 


2.7 


5.6 


laborers, Miscellaneous 


108 


335 


227 


210 


3.7 


10.4 


Protective Services 


50 


100 


50 


100 


k.7 


7.6 


Mai 1 Carriers 


17 


26 


9 


53 


6.2 


11.7 


Blue'Collar Supervisors 


103 


186 


83 


81 


7.'» 


10.5 


Physicians, Dentists 


103 


73 


30 


59 


7.9 


23.2 


Technicians, Scientists 


Sk 


188 


I0i( 




9.7 


17.8 


Rel Iglous Workers 


33 


25 


8 


2k 


11.6 


9.3 



Source: U.S. Dcpartmeit of Labor, I98O-I98I. 



For the most part, women have crowded Into the clerical and service fields; 
projections Indicate that over the n3xt decade two-thirds of the, total in- 
crease in employment of women will be In traditionally female occupations. 

As Chart 2 Indicates, onployment of women In clerical fields has Increased 
by 8 percent over the past 20 years, while the number of women «np1oyed as 
managers and In administration has Increased by only 2.7 percent, and as 
craft workers by only 1.3 percent. 
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CHART 2. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING WOMEN. I96O-I98I 



OCCUPATION 
Clerical Workers 


19?0 
30.3 


" 1975 
3^.6 


TgBi 

38.0 


Service Workers, except 
private household 


23.7 


90 ft 


12.0 


Professional and Technical 
Workers 


12. if 


15.6 


20. k 


Operatives 


15.2 


11.8 


12.8 


Sales Workers 


7.7 


6.9 


^.3 


Managers and Administrators 


5.0 


6.1 


7.7 


Craft Workers 


1.0 


1.8 


2.3 


Other 


4.3 


5.5 


1.7 



Source; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1981 



EDUCATION AND PARITY 



2Q2 



with respect to educational attainment, the relationship between working 
men and women did not change between 1970 and I98O, except among the young- 
est group. The proportion of men with a year or more of college continued 
to be a most six percentage points above that of women, while women re- 
mained less likely to be high school dropouts. However, among workers 25 
to 3'*"'the age group comprising the largest part of the baby boom genera- 
t on- the male-female difference In the proportion with some college educa- 
tion narrowed substantially. Close to half of all workers In that age group 
had completed some college by I98O. » » «h 

Educational attainment has historically been associated with higher rates ' 
Of abor force participation, a pattern that persisted In March of 1981. 
College graduates had the highest labor force participation rates, and high 
school dropouts the lowest. However, a woman's payoff for educational 
achievement Is much less than a man's. To Illustrate, Chart 3 compares the 
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earnings in occupations employing large numbers of women to those in pre- 
dominantly male fields that are characterized by similar or even lesser 
educational credentials. 



CHART 3. 

EDUCATION AND EARNINGS, MALE- AND ' FEMALE- INTENS I VE OCCUPATIONS 
MALE- INTENSIVE OCCUPATTonT 





MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL 
1979 


MEDIAN 
1970 


EARNINGS 
1981* 


Trucl< Drivers 


9.0 


$ 9.6^»0 


$16,328 


Auto Mechanics 


10.5 


9.070 


14,820 


Dei ivery Workers 


11.7 


9,060 


|i»,2i»8 


Wholesale Sales Reps 


13.8 


13.690 


16,i»32 


Managers and Administrators 
(nonf inancial ) 


13.8 


16.770 


22,k\2 


FEMALE- INTENSIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Retail Sales Clerks 


12.7 


$ 6.i»70 


$ 9.256 


Bookkeepers 


13.7 


6,5^0 


i1,80i( 


Typists 


13.7 


6,070 


11,076 


Secretaries 


13.9 


6,860 


11,960 


Registered Nurses 


U.2 


8,090 


I2,26i» 



Sources: U.S. Department of Labor, BLS; U.S. Department of Commerce^ 
Census Bureau. 



^Based on weekly medians 
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THE EARNINGS GAP 




Clearly, the economic return on greater educational achievement is typi- 
cally low n occupations where women predominate. These Jobs pay con- 
sistently less than male-dominated f iel^, regardless of educational 
d!« !nrr?n ?L ^^^o';'^"^^ demand. Secretarial work is a prime example of 
deslgnat ng "women's work" as automatically lower paid. Even the current 
secretar al shortage has not produced significant wage irrcreases. Com- 
panies class fy Jobs as clerical and set salary rates and ceilings for 
these Jobs with little or no consideration of the actual Job content or 
skills required. Corporate salary schedules commonly fail to differentiate 
between lower-skilled and higher-skilled clerical jobs. Further, employers 
make few provisions for a schedule of salar/ increases, after the initial 
years, to reward seniority and reflect the abilities developed over time 

n a company. The^^ujnciple used to set salaries is that women hold these 
Jobs; wage rates are nH^based on an objective analysis of the actual skills 
involved (Women Employed Institute, I98O). 



The ^gnitude and persistence of the earnings gap between men and women are 
h!rl '"'P«>'-tant issues among working women. First, most women work 

oecause of economic need, and women have assumed a significant role In 
their own and their fami I ies • economic support. Women's concentration in 
low-paying, aead-end Jobs makes their budget problems more difficult. Sec- 
ond, the sustained earnings differential is in sharp contrast to the gains 
women have made in the numbers and kinds of Jobs they hold. Women who 
worked at year-round, full-time Jobs in I98O earned only 60 cents for every 
dollar earned by men. in fact, men's median weekly earnings exceeded 
women s by about $lif3, so that women had to work nearly 8.3 days to gross 
the same earnings men grossed in 5 days (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women's Bu- 
reaUy ly/B). 

T^'^inSn"^"?* differential has not changed substantially in recent years. 
In 1980, the median annual $18, 612 earned by men exceeded women's $11,197 
by 66 percent. When the absolute difference between the earnings of men 
and women over a 25-year period is expressed in constant dollars to take 
Into account the reduced purchasing power of the dollar, the disparity Is 
even more evident. As Chart k Indicates, the earnings gap In constant I967 
dollars Increased from $1,911 In 1955 to $3,00*1 In I98O (U.S. Dept. of La- 
bor, Women's Bureau, 1979). 

Some major gains for working women have been made over the past ten years. 
Women have access to Jobs previously closed to them. Lawsuits have 
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established legal precedents for equal opportunity, equal pay, and affirma- 
tive action. Nevertheless, the 1981 labor statistics do not show any sig- 
nificant changes in the wage differential between men and women. Even in 
occupations dominated by women, men earn more. 



CHART k . ' 
COMPARISON OF MEDIAN EARNINGS OF YEAR-ROUND, FULL-TIME WORKERS, BY SEX 

1955-1980 
(Persons years of age and over) 



YEAR 


MEDIAN 
WOMEN 


EARNINGS 
MEN 


EARNINGS 
GAP IN 
DOLLARS 


WOMEN'S 
EARNINGS 

AS % 
OF MEN'S 


% MEN'S 
EARNINGS 
EXCEEDED 

WOMEN'S 


EARNINGS 
GAP IN 
CONSTANT 

1967 
DOLLARS 


1980 


$11,197 


$18,612 


$ 7.^15 


60.2 


66.2 


$ 3,00i» 


1975 


7,50^ 


12,758 


5,25^ 


58.8 


70.0 


3,259 


1965 


3,823 


6,375 


2,552 


60.0 


66.8 


2,700 


I960 


3,293 


SM7 


2,12i| 


60.8 


6i|.5 


2,39^ 


1955 


2,719 


k,252 


1,533 


63.9 


56.it 


1,911 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor » Bureau of the Census. 

hk>tes: For 1967*80» data Include wage and salary Income and earnings from 
se1f**emp1oyment; for IdSS'-S^y data Include wage and salary income 
only. 
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POVERTY Poverty and low-income levels arc determined annually by the Department of 
the Census, In accordance with the Consumer Price Index. Poverty Is now 
defined as an annual income of about $8,000 for a family of four. Poverty, 
a long-standing social prob1«n, hits women with particular force. 

According to a 1981 report of the National Advisory Commission on Economic 
Opportunity, reported in the Los Angeles Times in January 1982 (Mall, 
1982): 
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■ l!^ ^en! '^'"^ classified as living In poverty 

■ Women and children comprise 75 percent of poor people. 

" ?iul;?"^5c°"'^ ^ families headed by men are at the poverty 

level 25 percent of families headed by women live In poverty. ?amll I es 
headed by wanen live on 40 percent of the Incane of thSse ^eided by men! 

■ Up to one-third of the women on welfare work, but cannot earn enoua»- to 
support their families. ^.cinnoi earn enough to 

' Il^Jlty'^^* ''^^ °" Long-term recipients are a 

■ If the present trends continue, the poverty population will be composed 
solely of women and their children ))y the year 2000. composed 

tv'a?!n?/i!!l!I?n*^^^ "'^'^f'* programs designed to get people out of pov- 
r\i:Zl 1??!???;. "ot address women's problems'? 




The 
er 



^^•r!7S'?' ; ^^'"^^^ ^'^^^^ "P» ••«ult is that the man be- 

comes single and the woman becomes the single family head. A study bj 

JugSst ISbI'^IccIio^L'I'J ?"Sn"' ^^'^^^ /^POrted In the San Diego Won In 
I n!! 1 :! fl! I?''?'* ^^^^ percent of the children In one-parent fam- 
uli I Vfl^^ ^'^^^ 20 percent (12.6 million) of chTl- 
UnTonTTslz] '''''' '''' P^^*"^ (San Di^So 

f?l^oe'il;«f??r "^''g'"^! Jobs; that Is, there are usually no 

fringe benefits. So when the women lose their Jobs, they go on welfare 

Irain no"inf "^'^'l' ^^P^n^^^nce on the welfare^^tLffhey neeS jib 
^I!d rfin? ^t^^'l ''"^^^ " ^"^'^ ^o*- their families. Thiy 

SuJ r.^^i l^'^l economically independent: 

^l.r n!"*"'"'^ Jrf*'^ "^^'^ '•'"'"'"9 P'-°9rams tend to keep women in 
Jobs with ower pay, higher unemployment, less overtime, less union protec- 
tion, and less opportunity for advancement {Time Magazine, 1982). 

THE ISSUE FOR THE 'SOS .According to a recent report by the California Coa«,isslon on the Status of 

« ! t comparable worth. It provides 

a viable approach to the problem of wage disparity. Comparable worth is 
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equal pay for Jobs of equal value, according to the level of skills, re- 
sponsibi 1 ity, effort, and working conditions. Comparable worth differs 
from the principle of equal pay for equal work stated in the 1963 Equal Pay 
Act, in that it allows for the comparison of different Jobs. 

Comparable worth delves into comparisons of pay differentials between 
"men*s" work and '^women's" work. These comparisons can be made through a 
system of Job evaluation. Evaluation of Jobs to determine wages should be 
conducted to assess the worth of the Job, not the prevailing market Mages 
or other means that perpetuate bias in categorizing wages. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission is currently investigating 
Title Vii of the Civil Rights Act of 1S6^ as a legal foundation for devel- 
oping guideline^ for and enforcing comparability. There are, however, some 
legal experts who disagree that Title VI i provides the necessary Justifica- 
tion for comparability. 

Host of the opposition to comparability relates to economics. The cost of 
raising women's wages to the median of men's wages would be in the billions. 
Comparability Is a significant and timely vehicle for women to gain equity 
In the work force, but It will also be the subject of great controversy and 
debate. It represents a worthy challenge for the '80s. 
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READING 8 



LANGUAGE SHAPES THOUGHT 



This Reading was prepared by Resources for Non-Scxlst En- 
vironments, a federally funded WEEA project, to accompany 
EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school com- 
munities, K-12. 



INTRODUCTION 



WHY LOOK AT LANGUAGE? 



Societal values, reflected In the language, shape our thoughts about how 
and who we can and should be. Boys who hear words like policeman, nan- 
potfBT, and bachelor learn something about what they can or should become. 
Girls, hearing about nurses, feminine wiles, and spinsters learn something 
about how they can be and what roles are open to them. The languag^^e 
use can limit or expand our perceptions of ourselves and others. Llnl 
gulsts, such as Sapir and Whorf, explore the ways a language affects the 
people who speak It. There Is no question that language affects thought. 
However- language also reflects our values and attitudes; It can change as 
we change. Changes In attitudes can have unexpected and unpredictable ef- 
fects on all languages. For example, the Black Movement changed the use 
of the word Black In less than a year. 

The English language subtly and often overtly reflects the western patri- 
archal culture. In which the breadwinners were always males, and women 
handled all the chl Id-care and household duties. These assumptions con- 
tinue to be reflected In our language, even though men no longer are con- 
cerned only with their economic function In society, but also are Involved 
with their families. Women, In our Inflationary society, are Increasingly 
found In the work force. (Nine out of ten women will work during their 
lifetime and over half of these women will be required by personal circum- 
stances to work.) Our language has begun to reflect these realities; Ms., 
feminism, homemaker, and salesperson are some of the v«rds that find their 
roots In the women's and men's rights movements. Children must be prepared 
for these real I ties. 
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The question of how language results from and determines the way we per- 
ceive one another, male or female, Is not a one-sided feminist issue. To 
be "manly" and "tough" and to avoid being "sensitive" or "emotional" are 
concepts that are as limiting to a man's life as the necessity to be "fem- 
inine" is to a woman's. Boys, girls, and adults— all people will benefit 
from inclusive, nondemeanlng, nondiscriminating language: a language that 
does not close doors, but expands options and personal expectations. 



EXCLUSIONARY LANGUAGE 



LITERAL UNDERSTANDING Children as well as adults talce language literally. A three-year-old try- 
ing to retrieve a bottle from a cupboard was advised, "Use your head." She 
put her head Into the cabinet and proceeded to push at the bottle, indeed 
using her head, but not for thinlclng. When children hear, see, and read 
the words Aim, he, man, mankind, bieothexhood, chairman, postman, etc., they 
naturally picture boys or men, not girls or women. 



DRAKE UNIVERSITY A study by two Dralte University researchers demonstrated literal understand- 
STUDY Ing In young adults. To study the effects of the word nun on students, they 
enlisted the help of college students, from campuses other than their own, 
in collecting photographs, cartoons, and other popular culture Illustrations 
appropriate for a proposed Introductory text In sociology. Half of the stu- 
dents were given proposed chapter titles containing man, such as Han and 
Society; the other half were given alternate titles that relied on the con- 
cept people, such as Human Society, to express the same concept. The stu- 
dents with the man titles brought In a significantly larger number of all- 
male or mostly male pictures than the students with the people titles did. 
Man did not include woman in this experiment. 



THE COMPUTER In a computer analysis of language, the publishers of the American Heritage 
LOOKS AT LANGUAGE School Dictionary described the sexism In textbooks and reading materials 

used by children. The ratio In schoolbooks of he to she, him to her, his 
to hers was almost four to one. Even In home economics, the traditional 
preserve of the female, the pronoun he predominated by nearly two to one. 
The use of he was found to refer to the generic human being only 32 times 
out of a total of 9^0 citations. Pronouns in schoolbooks were male in 
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UNGUAGE CAN INCLUDE 
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gender because most of the subjects being written about were male. Jn the 
real world there are 95 men for every 100 females. In books ready bf chil- 
dren there are over seven times as many boys as girls (Thorne and Henley, 
1 975) . 

What are the effects of this exclusionary language on children, both boys 
and girls? Through the use of these male words, women have been omitted 
or excluded from humanity. Its activities, and Its history. Examples are 
HeanderthMX man and forefathers. When we read these words or hear such 
phrases as "all men are created equal" and "the man on the street," we visu- 
alize a male and forget that women also were present as contributing and 
active persons. 

According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the generic use of the word nan 
or men Is obsolete. Oxford English states that "In modern apprehension man 
as thus used primarily denotes the male sex though by Implication referring 
also to women." It also states that In order for women to be Included, the 
context must explicitly state that such Is the case. 



From the foregoing It seems clear that when we are talking about an Indi- 
vidual or any group In a society, our use of "Inclusive" language (language 
that really Includes both sexes) is Important. Instead of motherhood ^e 
would use the word parenthood to Include the role of the father and ta rec- 
ognize his influence and importance. Other examples are as follows: 



EXCLUSIONARY 

housewife 
postman 
early man 
pol iceman 
chairman 
f I reman 
man-hours 
mankind 



INCLUSIVE 

homcmaker (men also do this work) 

postal carrier 

early human/ people 

pol Ice officer 

the chair 

fire fighter 

employee hours 

human, human beings, humanity 



Inclusive language is not awkward or difficult to achieve except In the 
area of pronoun usage. Some ways to handle this problem are shown In the 
following sentences. 
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REWRITING PRONOUNS 



SUMMARY 



THE DICTIONARY 
STEREOTYPES 
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The average American spends 20 years of hia life in the work force can be 
changed by 

■ Propping the pronoun; The average American spends 20 years in the work 
force. 

■ Haking the noun and I ts referent pronoun plural ; Most Americans spend 
20 years of their lives in the work force, 

■ ReP^^clng the pronoun with Inclusive words ; An average American spends 
20 years of his or her life in the work force. 



Exclusionary language narrows, career avenues for girls and boys, limiting 
both personal and occupational .^aspirations. For a girl, exclusionary lan- 
guage limits her sense of Identity with the historical past. For a boy, 
pressure to "make his mark" can be great. Inclusive language does not have 
such limiting side effects and may aid children In exploring their world 
realistically. 



STEREOTYPING 



Language reflects outmoded societal biases that are sex-role stereotyped. 
In math textbook problems, girls observe and boys act. In reading texts, 
women nurture and men earn. In social studies texts, either women are ab- 
sent or they are luggage to be carried across the mountains by the pioneers. 
(The pioneers are assumed to be male.) 



Example sentences In the dictionary reinforce stereotyped roles by portray- 
ing males as rebels, as high-achieving career persons, and as dominating 
bullies of women: "He dipped her pigtails Into the Inkwell." Females In 
dictionary example sentences are shown as passive— crying and complaining— 
or as cook and main bottle washer: "The new bride was In tears." (See 
Nllsen et al., 1977, for a more complete analysis.) 

Currently, American Heritage Is the least sexist dictionary available. In 
Its example phrases they has been substituted for he, person for nan, etc. 
Other dictionaries reflect more Intensely the use of the male as the social 
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FEMININE IS 
NEGATIVE 



LANGUAGE DEMEANS 



PARALLEL USAGE 



WORDS REFLECT 
STEREOTYPES 



standard; woman Is the negative— the minus, the not-male. Historically, 
the dictionary has been used as an authoritative source for settling dis- 
putes, even In court. 



Studies of our language show that words associated with men become more and 
more positive, and that there are. In fact, fewer negative words that can 
be applied to men. Female- referent words, however, tend to become less 
positive. For example, housenrife In Old English degenerated to the current 
word hussy. Miatresa Is an example of a word moving toward the negative. 
Unlike master^ iaistress, in some contexts, might not be considered a com- 
pliment. Other examples of this can be seen In the change In the sex of 
names— Carrol 1 , Leslie, Shelley, Marion, and Shirley were all originally 
male names that, as parents of daughters borrowed them, became less accept- 
able as male namies. 



Woman's status as second-class person Is reflected In demeaning language. 
Women are assumed to be subservient, weak, and unadventurous: "Ancient 
Egyptians allowed their women considerable control over property." In 
reality, ancient Egypt was a matriarchy, and women were In control of their 
own property. Triviality and/or a patronizing tone are reflected by the 
following common descriptions: the fair sex, the weaker sex, the little 
woman, old maid, poetess, the second sex, etc. 

There are demeaning terms for males, but often these have to do with being 
like a fanale, e.g., aissy. 



Phrases like "man and wife" reffect societal values. Man names a person 
and wife names a role. The phrases "man and woman" or "husband and wife" 
are parallel. While some women like the title Miaa or #frs., many women to- 
day appreciate the title Ms., since It gives the same Information concern- 
Ina marital status as does Mr. Note also the nonparallel usage of boy and 
girl to refer to adult men and women— "girls In the office," "career girl." 
Whv*.n was the last time you heard "career boy"? 



Cultural stereotypes are reflected In exclusionary language (our tradi- 
tional language). Women are to be nurturing and emotional (note female- 
marked words like nurse, earth, virgin) and men are to be rich, strong, and 
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powerful {doctor, lawyer, god). Thus the boy who Is sensitive and artls- 
^.i'"!?^ , V^?*t^° feel out-of-step and may even be ridiculed, and the 
I I A^^u ^««^'slve and directive may not be encouraged and might be la- 
beled "bossy" or even "domineering." ^ 

Nouns that refer to power, action, and Important activities are often male- 
marked words (for example, president, lawyer, sculptor, author, aviator, 
major, actor, god, surgeon, poet, waiter). If one Is discussing a poet or 
lawyer with a friend, most often the listener assumes that the person re- 
ferred to is male, unless the speaker states otherwise (e.g., woman poet 
or woman lawyer). Conversely, prostitute, nurse, secretary, spider, earth, 
f '-i r'^ ?' /lurrica/ie,* land, nature, cars, and the good fairy are 

TJJI) l^.^T^ otherwise specified (e.g., male spider, male prosti^ 

tute). Note that female-marked nouns have to do with usability, service, 
and/or unpredictability. (The foregoing Is based on a linguistic analys s 
of the language by Nllsen et al., 1977.) 

Many words In our language reflect the formerly restricted social partici- 
pation of females. Consider bachelor's degree, freshman, brotherhood, fel- 
lowship, journeyman, layman, penmanship, yes man, manslaughter,, and upper 
Classman, There are many more. These words have subtle effects on both 
adults and children, since they Imply who really belongs, for example, at 
college. 



Fairy tales encapsulate societal values and stereotypes, ard symbolize the 
goods" and "bads" of life. They have effects on children, since they are 
some of the first stories children hear. Studies have ^ound that In fairy 
tales the Immediate result of beauty Is being chosen; the girl doesn't have 
to do anything. Of course. In order to achieve the final reward, she must 
be the most beautiful. The stereotype of women as competitors for male at- 
tention Is reinforced and modeled. The girls may also learn to be glam- 
orous and martyred sufferers or victims like Cinderella. This probably 
also acts to promote jealousy and distrust among girls. 



Hurricane Is a word in change, due to a National Weather Service change 
in policy. The Service now identifies hurricanes alternately with male 
and female names. 
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Fairy tales teach girls that with beauty comes marriage, and with marriage 
comes getting rich. Boys learn that gaining the beautiful, princess brings 
power and riches, which are the rewards for a stout heart and good effort 
as, for example, in sleeping Beauty, Both boys and girls learn that mar- 
riage holds the promise for living "happily ever after.*' 

In fairy tales, powerful women are usually wiclced and evil. Cinderella's 
stepmother is an example. Fairy godmothers, though powerful and good, are 
remote; children cannot identify with them. 
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Note: Folk tales without these rigid stereotypes a're available on tape cassettes 
from Feminist Press, Box 33^> Old Westbury, New Yorl^ 1 1 568. 

STEREOTYPES IN THE l^W Stereotyped language, with its patriarchal assumptions, is written perma- 
nently into the laws of the land, it affects us all. Only recently have 
these laws begun to change. 

According to Haig Bosmajian in sexism and Language (Nilsen et al., 1977) » 
"woman" is stereotyped in the courts in four ways: 

1. She is viewed as yife and mother and has historically been protected 
from jury service and the vote, since she must maintain the unity of 
the home. 

2. She is seen as incompetent and infanti^le. In some states it is still 
*i misdemeanor to use profanity in front of women and children. As 
late as 1972, Chief Justice Warren Burger spoke out against persons 
using "foul mouth ings" at meetings where women and children were pres- 
ent, as this would lead to male violence. The definition of obscenity 
depended on whether women and children were present. 

3. Woman is seen as a seductive and imtoral influence. She must not go 
to bars, as bad influences come with her. This issue is still timely; 
as recently as 1971 > California courts /uled a statute against women 
bartenders Illegal and discriminatory. 

k. After marriage, she becomes a legal non'-person and non-entity, 
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The courts have made the least proqress In thf« ar-:» a 
dom for and toys? *<'"«"'V ^"'^ women and sir.s wl.l mean more free- 



SUHMARY 



»sXlror;C7^ ^c'^'ol urs'Ztd^'""^ ""^'•""•"'.story and 
guage Is on.v a flrf? ? . ""f' ^•""•ng aware of sexist lan- 

flmfwJfon 2f',u h . gua'ie ?:'^'sLonT rfr^'; """f 

knowledge Into action In our h! m "P°'"'^»»«p: ""^t putt.ng awareness and 

Important s!ep. ""^ 'P"'*" 'he third and most 
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ADDENDUM 



The following are examplc*s of alternatives to sexist language* 

EXCLUSIONARY INCLUSIVE 

spokesman spokesperson 

fireman ^Jre fighter 

coed student 

hostess ^st 

manned piloted 

longshoreman v longshore worker 

dockMorker 

mailman carrier 

letter carrier 

foreman supervisor 

foreperson 

workman "wker 

work group (plural) 

den mother leader 

den parent 

mannlrq staffing 

crewlng 

craftsman . crafter 

craf tsml th 
craf tworker 

statesman • leader 

statesperson 

diplomat 

chairman • • • • chairperson 

chal r 
head 

person who chairs 
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EXCLUSIONARY 

INCLUSIVE 

man/men 

human beings 

people 
humanity 
humankind 
the human race 

policeman 

police officer 

crewmen 

crew 

suffragette ........ 

. , suffragist 

First Lady « ,u . 

President's spouse 

man-eating 

, . human-eating 

plalnclothesman ^. , , ^. 

plainclothes off leer 

undercover agent 

salesman 

salesperson 

sales agent 
sales force (plural) 

businessman . , 

...... business executive 

business person 

outdoorsman 

outdoor lover 

sports enthusiast 

man-hours 

work-hours 

person-hours 

National Guardsman « . . 

^uard member 

Guard troops 

freshman « u /- 

r res hmore (from sophomore) 

first-year student 

freshpeople 

sister city 

slbl Ing city 

affiliate 
partner 

congressman 

representative 

congressperson 

cdo member of congress 

congressmonber 
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EXCLUSIONARY INCLUSIVE 

neMsman reporter 

newsperson 
anchorperson 
newswrlter 

man-made artificial 

synthetic 
manufactured 
of human origin 
constructed 
human-made 

men's rights ^ , movement 

women's rights ^ 

housewife ^ homemaker 

househusband 

cleaning lady housecleaner 

U'^J , spouse 

husband «»*a.^ 

irate 

partner 

Intimate ••other*' 

lover 

manpK^wer person power 

human power 
htiiran energy 
work force (plural) 
workers (plural) 
work groups (plural) 

stewardess attendant 

steward 

motherhood r.*.p.m«#.i^^ 

^^^u^r^r^A parenthood 

fatnernood 

bachelor's degree undergraduate degree 

master's degree graduate degree 
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EXCLUSIONARY 

foremothers 
forefathers ' 



INCLUSIVE 

ancestors 
forebears 
founders 



DEMEANING OR 
PATRONIZING LANGUAGE 



broad 
peach 
whore 
baby 

honey • • • • 

gal 

hussy 

pansy 

sissy • • • • 
bully 

women's libber 



woman 



man 



f«nlnlst 



the better half 
the weaker sex 
the distaff side 
ladles (In certain 

situations) 
girls (as applied to 

adult females) 

spinster 

little old lady* * 



men's lib, 



women 



older person 



men's rights 
movement 
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SESSION 3s INVESTIGATING RESULTS OF SEXISM 
Parent Workshop 



GOALS: TO UNDERSTAND THE EFFECTS OF SEX-ROLE SOCIALIZATION OF MALES AND FEMALES 
TO UNDERSTAND THE ROLE OF LANGUAGE IN THE TRANSMISSION OF SEX ROLES 



LIMITATIONS OF SEX-ROLE 
STEREOTYPING 
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Discuss questions or comments regarding the previous ses- 
sion and the homework. 

Share resources (suggested list): 

■ And Jill Cam Tutnbling After, edited by Stacey, Bereaud, 
and Daniels 

■ Sexism and Language, by Nllsen et al. 
Present Session 3 goals and overview. 




OBJECTIVE n 

Participants will identify at least one negative effect of 
sex-roJe stereotyping ""In each of the following categories.' 
(a) personal, (b) social, (c) academic, and (d) career and 
employment . 



Conduct a warm-up activity using the Activity Guide "Value 
Voting: Differing Opinions.*' 

Present the Mlnl-Lecture ''How Sex Roles Can limit.*' 



large group 



Name tags 
Sign-In sheet 
Chalkboard 
Newsprint 
Hasking tape 
Markers 
Ove rhead 
projector 



Poster with 
Session 3 goals 
and overview 



ACTIVITY GUIDE: 
Value Voting : 
Differing 
Qpl nlons 



MINI-LECTURE: 
How Sex ftp I es 
Can Limit 
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Continue coverage of 5cx-ro!e llmUatlons by focusing on 
employment and economic perspectives. Present the Mlnl- 
Lecture ''ReaUties of the Work World/' using the Trans- 
parencies • 



2Q Form triads and have the groups complete the Worksheet 
"Limiting Effects,*' 



••• 



»4« 

HI 

::: 
::: 

::: 
::: 
::: 
::: 

::: 

••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 



Facilitate a sharing of examples In the large group. 



OBJBCTXVS ^2 

Participants will identify and rewrite sexist line items 
and paragraphs , 



••• 



LANGUAGE AND SEX EQUITY 10 



Conduct the MInl-Lecture ''Bias In Language/' using the 
Transparencies, so that participants can understand the 
parameters of linguistic bias In the transmission of sex 



H roles, 



Give the slide/tape presentation Word Power or an appro- 
P'^f^^ alternative. Briefly facilitate sharing of par- 

;:: tlcipant react Ions« 
f • f 
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mbii-lecturd 



m 

bansparancy 



worksheet 



mM-toctura 



m 

[ tfansparertcy 



MINt-LECTURE: 
Real I tlea of 
the Work World 




WORKSHEET; 

Limiting 

If/ects 



MINI-IECTURE: 
Bias In Lan- 
guage 

TRANSPARENCY 
MASTERS: 
Societal Values 

Literal Inter- 
3 re tat Ion 

Indus I ve tan- 
aiuaae 




SLtOE/TAPE 
PRESENTATION: 
Word power 

Projector 
Screen 
Cassette 
p layer 
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Have participants, in dyads, rewrite the sexist language 
of the Worksheet ^language: Make It Equitable/* In the 
large group, allow for a brief discussion of the exercise* 



::: Distribute the Worksheet 'The Role of Frontier Women/ 
15 and in dyads or triads, have participants rewrite the 
m paragraph. 



10 Conduct a large group discussion and sharing of responses. 
••• 

:;i 
::: 

Distribute the Readings 'The Role of Frontier Women; A 

5 Revision*' and "Role of Frontier Women: Teacher's Guide." 

::: Allow time for participants to share their insights. 

**• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •c 

• •t 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 



• •• 

• •• 



Assign the Reading "PEER Summary of Title IX Regulations" 
for the next session. 



HOMEWORK 

::: Preview the next session. 



••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
• 

••• 

••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 

••« 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••I 
•t« 
••I 
••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 



oDArccc i:\iAl iiatiam «* Conduct a process evaluation of the session, using the 
PROCESS EVALUATION 5 ..p.^.^s ^valuat Ion Form." 
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2J 

wortcshMt 



worksheet 




homework 




WORKSHEET: 
language i 
Hake It 

Eq'u'ltat»le 



WORKSHEET; 
The tola of 
Frontier Women 



READINGS: 
The Role of 
Frontier Vtomen : 
A Revision 

The f^ole of 
Frontier W omen : 
Teacher's 
SuTJe 




^SSESSHENT 
INSTRUMENT: 
Process Evalu- 
ation Form 



ACTIVITY: VALUE VOTIMQ: DIFFERINQ OPIMIOMS 



This activity, adapted from materials In the Project Awareness Training 
IJiourages p'artrctpants to think about the psychologlca t"^*^^ oetttni a 
sexism. It gives them a chance to express their own opinions while getting a 
sense of the range of values held by other group members. 



INSTRUCTIONS t 



Ahead of the session, choose statements from the following lists that you 
feel would be appropriate for the participant group. 

Have participants seat themselves so they can see everyone present. Ex- 
plain that they will listen as you read statements on psychological and 
economic aspects of being male or female. Ask them to interpret statements 
as best they can, and then "vote" —giving their initial reaction to each 
statement. 



Explain the procedure for "voting 

■ "Thumbs up" signals "I agree." 

m >* Thumbs down" signals "I disagree." „ „ ^ 

■ Arms spread wide in a shrugging gesture means "I don t know, or mayDe 
yes, maybe no," or "sometimes yes, sometimes no." 

■ Arms folded across body means "I d6n't want to say." 

If there is disagreement on any of the statements, you might want to pause 
for a brief discussion by saying, for exampU^, "I see some disagreemenc 
here. "woUId someone who voted 'yes' give her or his reason? Someone who 
voted 'no'?" 



LIST A: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 



1. The way things are now. It's better to be a man than a woman. 

2. Women shouldn't want to change things because they have the best deal 
now. 



Value Voting: Differing Opinions/page 2 

3. It's OK for a girl to play on a male team If she's a good athlete. 

k» Men should make the Important decisions because men think, but women 
act on their emotions. 

*5. It's OK for a woman to be assertive. 

*6. It's OK for a woman to be aggressive. 

7. It's OK for a boy to cry. 

*8. It's OK for a man to cry. 

*9. it's Important to me that a man act like a "real man" and that a woman 
act I Ike a "real woman." 

*I0. A woman should not compete with a man because It damages his ego. 

11. I often act In a way that a person of my sex "Isn't supposed to." 

12. I get mad when people tell me that how t act Isn't "right" for my sex. 
I3> Hen should be more honest about their feelings toward other people. 

*I4. Men should be more open with other people about their own Inadequacies. 
I5> Women are less self-conf Ident than men. 

16. Men should pretend to know more than they really do, In order to appear 
"professional ." 

17. Men should pretend to be able to do more than they really can, In order 
to appear successful. 

18. It Is hard for women to do their best when they are competing with men. 

19. Men like women who are followers, not leaders. 
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^Recommended for brief discussion if disagreement arises. 
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Value Voting; Differing Opinions/page 3 

20. Women like to rely on others when there are decisions to make. 

21. To work effectively, women n@ed more encouragement and approval than 
men. 

22. Women are more easily taken advantage of than men. 

23. Women lose their sex appeal as they get older, whereas men don't. 
2i*. Women lose their good looks as they get older, vfhereas men don't. 

*25. Boys and girls should be brought up In the same way. 

26. Sex stereotyping has damaging effects on girls' views of themselves. 

27. Sex stereotyping has damaging effects on boys' views of themselves. 

*28. My school channels girls and boys Into sex-stereotyped personality and 
behavior roles. 

LIST B: I. I think a woman's place Is In the home. 
ECOHOHIC ASPECTS 

2. A woman should be willing to leave her Job to follow her husband's 
Job. 

*3. A man should be willing to leave his Job to follow his wife's Job. 

*k. It's a woman's responsibility to take time off from her Job to raise 
chi Idren. 

*5. It's a man's responsibility to take care of his wife and children. 

H. Husbands and wives should have equal responsibility for child care. 

*7. Husbands and wives should have equal responsibility for household 
maintenance. 
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ue Voting: Olf faring Opinions/page 4 ♦ 

*8. HusK^s and wives should have equal responslbll tty for wage earning, 

lysitf.' '° full-time, so I could have more time to 

iil^lJSu^ ''^ ^"••^ Part-tlme Jobs 

12. I have to support myself (and my children). 

ihildrX*'"' '° » know I'm able to support myself (and my 

1^. My father expected me to have a serious commitment to a Job. 

15. My mother expected me to have a serious cownltment to a Job. 

16. My mother worked outside our home when I was younger. 

In'" ^s'^ing,'?' '"V hous««.rk and chrid car. 

18. Most women aren't very capable-they should leave the difficult Jobs 
to men • 

19. Women who work outside their homes really want to be men. 

20. Hen and women should be paid equally for the same work. 
*2I. Men and women should be paid equally for equivalent work. 

22. A woman shouldn't take a Job that pays more than her husband's Job. 

*2}, All Jobs should be open to both women and men. 

*2k. A woman can do most everything on the Job that a man can do. 
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25* A man can do most everything on the job that a woman can do. 

26. I am doing a Job that Isn't traditional for my sex. 

/ 

27. I would consider doing a Job that Isn't traditional for my sex. 

*28. Schools should encourage both girls and boys to consider all kinds of 
job Qfnlons. 

*29. My school channels girls and boys Into traditional Job choices. 
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^Recommended for brief discussion it disagreement arises. 
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MINI-LECTURE: HOW SEX ROLES CAN UMIT 



This MInl-Lecture provides a general overview of the limitations and damaging 
effects of sex-role stereotyping. The four areas covered overlap, but provide 
a useful guideline to examine these effects. 



LIMITING EFFECTS Sex roles can place limitations on both females and males. These limiting 

effects vary In Intensity, degree and general area for each sex. Men and 
boys seem to be more limited In the areas of Interpersonal relationships 
and expression of tender feelings, while women and girls seem to be more 
affected In the areas of academic achievement, career as. .ration, and self- 
esteem. 

Before completing the Worksheet "Limiting Effects," let us look at some 
specific examples of the limitations of sex-role stereotyping for males and 
females In each of the following areas: academic and career/vocational; 
personal and social. 



ACADEMIC AND 

career/vocation; I 



FEMALE 

Academic ; In elementary school, 
females typically outperform males; 
but during high school years, female 
performance on ability tests begins 
to decl Ine. 

Career/Vocational ; By the fourth 
grade, girls limit their career 
choices to four areas: teacher, 
nurse, secretary, or mother. 



MALE 

Academic ; In elementary school, 
most discipline problems and most 
low achievers are iT«le. 



Career/Vocational : Males are re- 
stricted by social criticism when 
they consider nontradl tlonal career 
areas such as nurse or dancer. 
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PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 



FEMALE 

Personal : Vfomen and men consider 
the fenale sex Inferior and place 
greater value on characteristics 
associated with masculinity. 

Social ; Women tend to underrate 
their popularity and their leader 
ship abil ity. 



HALE 

Personal ; Hales suffer a high 
health cost, as they have a 50 per- 
cent higher rate of stress-related 
diseases than women do. 

Social : Hen learn to hide emotions 
and suffer consequently in relation- 
ships with their families and with 
other men. 
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MiNI-LBCTURE: REALITIES OF THE WORK WORLD 



This Mlnl-Lecture covers the basic realities of women In the work world, with a ^ook 
at the present picture and a projection Into the future. 



FACTS Slnc6 limitations on women have been dramatic In the work arena, this Mlnl- 
Lecture will concern Itself with facts about women workers. Nine out of 
ten women work at sane time In their lives; three out of four working women 
work full-time. Currently, women are entering the labor force In cver- 
Increaslng numbers, as shown by an Increase of two million women In a one- 
year period (1977-78). The U.S. Department of Labor projects that by 1990, 
57 percent of all women 16 and older, and 72 percent of women In the prime 
working ages of 25 to S'*, will be working or seeking jobs. By then, women 
will make up ^5 percent of the total civilian labor force. [Use the Trans- 
parency "Labor Force Participation" to Illustrate.] 



SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS There are many sociological factors that contribute to the significant In- 
crease of women In the work force. Some of these factors are the rising 
divorce rate, the declining birthrate, later marriages. Increased education, 
Inflation, the women's movement, and legislation. [Discuss the effects of 
these factors.] 

On the average, a woman can expect to work for about 25 years If she is 
slngie. (Use the Transparency "Married Women--Adult Years" to Illustrate 
data on married women.] 



OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION Although the Increased number of women In the labor force Is dramatic, 

women tend to be employed In the same traditional fields (secretarial, nurs 
Ing, and teaching) as they have been for the past 25 years. (Use the Trans 
parencles "Occupational Distribution of Men and Women," "Occupational Dis- 
tribution of Working Women," "Occupational Segregation In NontradI tlonal 
Jobs," and "Clerical Segregation" to Illustrate.] 
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Even when a female's educational level Is comparable or superior to a 
male's, a disparity In Income Is apparent. In 1981, the median weekly 
earnings for a female college graduate working full -time were $301. For 
men, median earnings were $i»71. (Use the Transparencies "Education and 
Earnings In Male- and Female- Intensive Occupations" and "Education and 
Earnings."] 



EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK? is there equal pay for equal work? According to the data, this equality 

does not exist. On the average, women employed full-time In I98O earned 
about 60 cents for every dollar earned by men. Women worked yearly 8.3 
days for the same gross wages men earned In five days. And this earnings 
gap has actually Increased over the past 25 years. When calculated in con- 
stant 1967 dollars, the differential between men's and women's median an- 
nual Incomes has grown from $1,911 In 1955 to $3,00i» In I98O. 

In a comparison of some of the highest-paid occupations for both sexes for 
1981, where there were comparable categories with ^nployment of 50,000 or 
more, the differences were all more than $100 per week, and some neared 
$200. For example, male computer systems analysts earned a median weekly 
Income of $5^6, while females earned only $i»20; men employed In personnel 
and labor relations earned $51 ^ per week, and women $330. Women In the 
highest-paid occupation earned a median Income of $85 per week less than 
the occupation ranked twentieth in terms of income for men. 

(Use the Transparency "Earnings Gap Between Women and Men" to illustrate.] 



MINORITY WOMEN In general, minority women experience a comparatively high rate of unem- 
ployment, and are concentrated in low- paying, low- status jobs. They earn 
less than all men and less than white women. [Discuss the Implications of 
the data presented in this Mini-Lecture for your participant audience.] 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1981 
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MARRIED WOMEN - ADULT YEARS 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 




OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION 
IN NONTRADITIONAL JOBS 

197M981 





% Female 


% 




1971 


1981 


Increase/Decrease 


Truck Drivers 


.7 


2.1 


i . u 


Engineers 


1.0 


^♦.7 


3.7 


Craft Workers 


2.7 


5.6 


2.9 


Laborers 


7 


]Q.k 


6.7 


Protective Service Workers 


A. 7 


7.6 


2.9 


Mall Carriers 


6.2 


11.7 


5.5 


Blue-Collar Supervisors 


7.^* 


10.5 


2.9 


Physicians* Dentists 


7.9 


23.2 


15.3 


Technicians, Scientists 


9.7 


17.8 


6.1 


Rel Igious Workers 


11.6 


9.3 


-2.3 
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EDUCATION AND EARNINGS 
IN MALE- AND FEMALE-INTENSIVE OCCUPATIONS 

25,ooor 



20,000 



oo 



a» 
c 

o 
u 

(0 

^ 15, 
m 

.3 

c 
c 

< 

c 
s: 



000 



10,000 



5,000 



Managers and Administrators 



$22,^12 



Wholesale Sales Reps $16,^32 



O* Truck Drivers $16,328 
Auto Mechanics $U>g20 iC 10.5 



9.0 



De 1 i very Workers stow 



[13 cr 



Registered Nurses 



$12,26^ 



Secretar les 



$1 1,960 



Retail Sales Clerks 



$9,256 



12 



39 



I 



Bookkeepers $11,80^ 


13.7 


Typists $11,076 


13.7 



13-91 9 



14^? 



9 
9 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



— \ 
i ^1 



15 



Median Years of School (1979) 



Sources: US. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau 
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EDUCATION AND EARNINGS 
1981 MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS 



Years of School Comp]ete|l 




White . 
M F 


Black 
M F 


Hi 
H 


spanic 
F 


Less than k Years 
of High School 


301 


182 


2k] 


172 


232 


167 


k Years of High School 


372 


22^+ 




209 


319 


21 1 


^ Years of Col I ege 


^71 


301 


}5k 


296 


3Sk 


285 


5 Years of Col lege 
or More 


510 


359 









Source: Earl F. Mel lor and George D. Stamas, "Usual weekly earnings: Another look 
at intergroup differences and basic trends." Monthl y Labor Review , U.S. Department 
ot Labor, bureau of Labor Statistics (April 1 982) : 15-2^. 
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EARNINGS GAP 
BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 

Median earnings of full-time, year-round workers, 
1^ years of age and over, by sex, ISSS-ISSO 




I956'58'60'62'6^»'66'68'7v'727^'77'78'80 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, I98O, 
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WORKSHEET k 



LIMITING EFFECTS 

The limiting effects of uex-role stereotyping are examined 
in this exercise. 

INSTRUCTIONS: In your own words, give at least two examples 
of the limitations of sex-role stereotyping in each of the 
areas listed* 



Academic and 
Educational 
Limi tat ions 



Limited Career and 
Vocat tonal 
Aspi rations 



Personal Costs 
and Limitations 



Social and 
I nterpersonal 
L imi ts 
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Limiting Effects/page 2 



Share at least one personal experience that Is related to a limiting effect 
you have listed on the previous page. 
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MiNI-LECTURE: BIAS IN LANOUAQE 



This Minl-Ucture addresses the Importance of language, as well as specific areas 
of language usage that are considered in the workshop activities. 



SOCIETAL VALUES 



LITERAL UNDERSTANDING 



Our language both teaches and reflects societal values. [Use the Trans- 
parency "Societal Values" to Illustrate.] As a specific example, con- 
sider the words bachelor and spinster. Children learn that In one sex, 
singleness Is valued, while In the other, value Is lost. 

The societal values of the 1700s are reflected In the language of the Con-, 
stitutton and the Declaration of independence. These documents use the 
pseudo-generic* man, which meant only white, property-owning males. This 
Interpretation Is still used by the courts. The l^th and 15th Amendments, 
for minority males, and the 20th Amendment, for women, were necessary to 
give these groups the right to vote. 

The language we use reflects our culture and thereby shapes our thoughts. 
But this shaping Is not one-way. Language changes as the Individuals In 
the culture alter and expand their values and knowledge. WE CAN HAVE AN 
EFFECT. The word Black Instead of Negro Is an example of rapid change In 
word usage that reflects changing attl tudes— attl tudes changed via vlgorou 
civil rights activities and increased Black pride. 

[Use the Transparency "Literal Interpretation" to illustrate.] Children, 
as well as adulis, have a literal understanding of language. When we hear 
the word policeman, we visualize a man. Man-hours means that men are work- 
ing, not women. The Drake University study abstracted In your Reading 
showed that college students visualized males when the pseudo-generic man 



^Generic refers to alt members of a class or group. 
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was usedy and that when truly generic words like people were used, signlf* 
icantly more female Images were Included* 

INCLUSIVE LANGUAGE [Use the Transparency ^Moclustve Language*' to Illustrate.} Related to our 

literal understanding of language Is the use of inclusive language. Expres** 
slons such as "man-hours," ••men of science," and •'man Invents the wheel"' ex- 
clude and omit the contributions and participation of females. Sex^inclusiv: 
or sex^fair language includes all relevant people. For example, If humans 
Invented the wheel, females may then be visualized as part of this group. 
A book titled Famous Scientists instead of Men of Science will more likely 
be thought to include mention of the Hobe] Prize-winning physicist Haria 
Goepper Mayer. 

STEREOTYPED LANGUAGE [Use the Transparency ••Stereotyping^^ to illustrate.] Stereotyped language 

Includes limited assumptions about how a male or female can be. ••The 
nurse * . . she^^ and ••act like a man*' are examples. The assi^ptlons here 
are that men are not nurses, or that men must not show their feelings. 
Stereotyping occurs as a pattern of assumptions. Children perceive these 
patterns and limit their behaviors and aspirations accordingly. 

The stereotype of the female as less Important than the male mst also be 
considered, since both girls and boys learn to devalue females through de- 
meaning or belittling language. Examples of this will be found In the 
Worksheet we will be doing. Sissy \s an <!txample of language that demeans 
males, but note that the Insult has to do with being "like a woman. •' 



SUMMARY Since children learn about societal values and society's expectations for 

them through the language used by adults, it Is important for us, as people 
Involved In the schools, to examine our language and to see that we are 
expanding options and not Inadvertently limiting them. 
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Societal Values 
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Literal Interpretation 
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WORKSHEET 5 



\ 



LA^IGUAGE: MAKE IT EQUITABLE 



Adapted from materials developed by Margaret Budd and 
Myrra lee for the San Diego Unified School District. 



^1. ^ INCLUSIVE LANGUAGE 

A. INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite the following examples so that they are non- 
sexist and inclusive. 



K early man early people 

2. Neanderthal man 

3* cavemen 



k. congressman^ 
5. flrfeman 



6. When man Invented the wheel 



7. pol Iceman^ 

8. man-made_ 

9. chairman 



10. housewife 



1 1 . motherhood 



12. History of the Black Man In 
Amer lea 



B. INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite these sentences (quoted from career materials) 
so l^ey include both sexes. 

1. How does thv"* postman get his job? How do postal carriers get their 

job^? 
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Language: Hake It Equt table/ page 2 



2. Select the owner of a business and make pictures for the bulletin board 
of the people he must pay and the materials he must purchase. 



3. The secretary who does not make the most of her physical attributes Is 
not doing herself justlce.^ , 



k. The social worker concentrated her skills In family practice. 



5. Have students find out where their fathers work. 



II. STEREOTYPING AND DEMEANING LANGUAGE 

INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite the underlined words to make th&a equal or paral- 
lel for men and women. 

1 . the fair sex ; the weaker sex women; females ^ 

2. girls In the office/men In the office 

3. man and wife . 

old maid , bachelor „__^ 

5. career man; career girl 

6. The works of Hemingway, Steinbeck and Miss Buck were widely read. 
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Language: Hake It Equitable/ page 3 



7. Mr. HcAIUster runs the garage tn partnership with his wife , a striking 
blonde, who nwns the pump. 



8. sissy , tomboy 

Hi. STEREOTYP 1 NG 1 N TEXTBOOKS 

INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite the examples so that stereotypes about men and women 
are not reinforced. 



I. the founding fathers the founders 



2. Pioneers moved West, taking their wives and children with them. 



3. In New England, the typical farm was so small that the owner and his 
sons could take care of it by themselves. 



k. Al listened tolerantly to the ladles' chatter. 



5' Math problem: Susie bought a doll for $3.68, and Billy bought a toy 
truck for $3.50. How much more did Susie pay? 
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WORKSHEET ANSWER KEY 
Language: Make It Equitable 



The following are suggested answers, and are not meant to be definitive. 



I. A. 2. people, humans 

3. cave dwel lers 

^. members of Congress 

5. fire fighter 

6. humans 

7' pol Ice officer 



\ 

8. synthetic, artificial, handmade 

9. the chair, chairperson 

10. homemakdr 

1 1 . parentho«->d 

12. Black History 



B. 2. people who must be paid, etc. 

3. Hake It plural; change "attributes" to "appearance." 

4. Delete the pronoun "her." 

5. Change "fathers" to "parents." 



II. 



2 . women 

3. man and woman, or 
husband and wife 

4. single woman 
5> woman 



6. Delete "Hiss" for parallel usage. 

7. Mr. and Mrs. McAllister run the 
garage as partners. 

8. sensitive 



tli. 
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2. Pioneer families moved West. 

3. the family could take care 

k. Judy listened tolerantly to the men's chatter. 

5. Change or reverse the toys — let Susie buy stamps aid Billy a teddy 
bear. 
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THE ROLE OF FRONTIER WOMEN 



Adapted from materials developed by Margaret Budd and 
Hyrra Lee for the San Diego Unified School District. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite the following passage using non-demeaning, non- 
discrimimtory language. 

Women played an important but not spectacular part on the frontier. They 
never equaled men in numbers and were seldom found with the trapper and 
trader and not often in the early mining and lumber camps. Only when the 
settler came to clear a bit of land and to establish a home did the woman 
find a permanent place at the pioneer's side. Then she proved her ability 
to uphold her end of the load, even where physical endurance was required. 
She bore the children, cared for them in siclcncss, and often taught them 
arithmetic and how to read and write. She tended her garden, cooked the 
family's food, and preserved what she could for the winter. From the 
sicins of wild animals or from homespun cloth she fashioned clothing for her 
men and children, and when danger from wild beasts or Indians threatened, 
she proved herself capable In the use of a gun. 
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READING 9 



THE ROLE OF FRONTIER WOMEN: 
A REVISION 



Adapted from an original revision written by Margaret 
Budd for the San Diego Unified School District. 



Women played an Important part in the settlement of the frontier. Trap- 
ping, mining, and lumbering were not considered occupations for single 
women of the seventeenth century, and therefore few women were found in 
the uninhabited portions of the New World. Only when the land was cleared 
for farming and when more permanent settlements developed did women and men 
establish homes In wilderness areas. Mere survival was difficult and re- 
quired great physical effort on the part of the pioneers. The woman bore 
the children, cared for them In sickness, and often taught them arithmetic 
and how to read and write. She was responsible for growing ths bulk of the 
family's food, which she cooked or preserved for the family to live on 
during the winter. From the skins of wild animals, or from cloth that she 
had woven, she fashioned clothing for the entire family. When pioneer men 
Journeyed away from the isolated cabins to hunt, to buy supplies, or to 
participate in extended war campaigns, the pioneer women had the added re- 
sponsibilities of protecting themselves and the remaining members of the 
household against wild beasts and unfriendly Indians. 
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THE ROLE OF FRONTIER WOMEN s 
TEACHER'S GUIDE 



Adapted from materials prepared by Margaret Budd 
for the San Oiego Unified School District. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Use this reading to provide an analysis of the passage on 
Worksheet 10. 



Women played an important but not spectacular part on the frontier. 

This is a case of "damning with faint praise." No one required or re- 
quested of men that they be "spectacular" as trappers or traders. 
This is one of the many sentences in this short paragraph where women 
have to "prove" themselves. 

They never equaled men in numbers . . . 

Equality In numbers Is an Irrelevant phrase In the description of the 
role of women on the frontier. 

. . . were seldom found with the trapper and trader and not often in the 
early mining and lumber camps. 

An Inane statement, given the roles that seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century women were assigned in the society of that time. 

Only when the settler came to clear a bit of land and to establish a home 
did the woman find a permanent place at the pioneer's side. 

The settler and the pioneer In the sense of this sentence are male, 
when in actuality the women who made homes on cleared parcels of land 
were also "settlers" and "pioneers." 
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The Role of Frontier Women: Teacher's Guide/page 2 



Then she proved her ability to uphpld her end of the load, even where phys- 
ical endurance was required. 

Here she Is proving herself again. The physical hardships were (equal- 
ly difficult for female and male pioneers. 

She tended her garden . . . 

It was not a hobby she carried on In her spare time. It was vital 
work on which the family depended for Its sustenance. 

... or from homespun cloth . • . 

That cloth did not come out of the air. The carding and spinning of 
wool and the weaving of cloth were laborious, long, hard jobs left to 
"V women . 

. . . when danger . . . threatened, she proved herself capable . . . 

Here she Is proving herself again. From the diaries available from 
the period, It Is surprising how much of the time women In these wil- 
derness areas were left alone with all of the wortc, supervision, and 
protection duties to perfcrm by themselves. 




READING 11 



PEER (PROJECT ON EQUAL EDUCATION RIGHTS) SUMMARY 
OP TITLE IX REGULATIONS 



This Introduction was pr«parcd by Resources for Non- Sexist Environments 
to accompany the attached PEER summary of Title IX regulations. 



TITLE IX IS: a federal civil rights law (Public Law 92-318) passed by Congress, and 

signed by the President on June 23, 1972. It prohibits sex discrimination 
in education programs and activities receiving federal funds. 

THE PREAMBLE No person in the UniteC States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded 
TO TITLE IX STATES: from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any educational program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance. 

History ; Title IX was passed by both houses of Congress after congressional hearings 
held In 1970 documented the pervasiveness, pernlciousness , and long-range 
consequences of sex discrimination in educational policy, practice, and at- 
titude. 

After Title IX was passed, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
spent three years drawing up the regulation which Interprets Title IX. 
Citizen Input on the provisions of the regulation was sought. Requests for 
comments on how Title IX should be Implemented brought 10,000 responses— 
the largest number HEW had ever received on a single Issue. The final reg- 
ulation was published on July 21, 1975. 

Scope : The scope of Title IX extends from preschool through graduate school, and 
protects students, professional staff, and support staff from sex discrim- 
ination. Title tX also covers any program, organization, or agency that 
receives federal education dollars, including professional organizations, 
training programs, research Institutes, and so on. 
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PEER Summdry of Title IX Regulations/page 2 



Exemptions: Congress has specifically exempted all military schools as well as reli- 
gious schools to the extent that the law would be Inconsistent with the 
basic religious tenete of the school. 

Textbooks and other materials are not covered under the governing regula- 
tions. These are considered the responsibility of local education agen- 
cies. 



Enforcement ; The Office for CIvM Rights In the Department of Education, Washington, 
^ D.C., Is responsible for the enforcement of Title IX. 

Sanctions ; Aside from the general moral and legal reasons for ending sex discrimina- 
tion. It Is important to remember that noncompliance could result In a cut* 
off of all federal funds. 



TITLE IX...lMcauM it's only fair* 



pmrton • . • aiMii, on tfm bm»i9 of bo oxeXvidod from p^Tticip^tim in, bo 4mUod tho 
bmnofit» of, or bo tabjoctod to diMcrimintktion uaAor 4Uiy mduootion ptogrm or actirity rmcoiv-- 
ing fodormX finmnoUl ^••imtmneo. ..." 

Title IX of tho education AmandMntt of 1972, at stated abova, hat tignlf Icanily laiprovad tha 
qiiallty of Ufa for countlatt wmtm and iNin. For soma Individuals. TItIa iX aldad thair pur- 
suit of battar-|>ayln9, non* traditional caraars. Undar Tttia IX, soma woiaan taachars hava ra- 
calvad higher saiarlas) other MOMan hava won their battle against sexual harassaient with Title 
IX's help. »ut Most Wimfs (and their school*aga daughters), whether or not they reallie It, 
have toon the benefits of Title tX In school sports program. Organised athletics for girls 
Is now an Integrel part of school currlcule. 

This brochure will answer %cmm of the aost frequently esked questions about this law that has 
wade siKh a difference In aiany lives end wl 1 1 tel I you how you can Make Title IX work for you. 

WHAT U TITU tXY Title IX of the Education Aamdaients of 1972 Is a law enacted by Congress to prohibit sex dis-* 

criolnatlon In schools and colleges receiving federal «oney. 

WHO l» rWOnCTCO IY TITU IXT under Title IX, feMale and «ate students of all ages and races are entitled to aqual access 

and treatment. This means kindergarten, high school and university students, as well as all 
those who attend vocational and technical schools. Title IX also protects teachers and other 
adults Involved In the field of oducatlon. 

292 *SOimCC: PIER, Project on Equal Education KIghts, a project of the MOW legal Nfense and 

^ Education rund, K Street. N.W., Washington, O.C. 2000S* 
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WHAT %m or MOTCCTIOM 

DOES TiTiC u Of rift nm 



AKC ANY MOfiMMS Oft 

ACTIVITtCS WHICH AftC tXWJ 
nm TITU IX COHHIANCCY 



WHY IS TITIC IX CONSIOtftCO 
SUCH AN INPOftTANT LAW 
rOft UOhiM 



WHAT WCftI THE CONOITIONS 
THAT HCCCSSITATID THE PASSAGE 
or TITU IX? 



•oyt yoyn9 mn towttlMt vIctlMis of tocUty't $ Ur«otypkal view of thm at *tecKo«** 
i«foro TItIo tX» boyt Moro of Un forctd to Uko Industrial arts or vocational training to pro* 
p^rm for tradltlonolly wala €oraart« 

With TItIa IX'f covaraga* youn^ mn. Juft at youn^ wo«an» Mutt ba 9lvan aqua I ancouragaMant 
an4 ofiportunltltf to study whatavar Intarattf tHaM**iiytl€» wrltln9» nursing^ coM^tar tclaiKa 
<*«and not ivHat soclaty doawad approprlata. 



Vaf» thara ara cartain oxcaptlont vitilch ara axcludad from tha provisions of TItIa IXx 

• Schools Mhosa priMiry pMrposa Is tralnlnf for tha U.$« fillitary sarvtcas or tha narchant 



• fractlcas In schools controllad by rallglous organisations ^i^¥tm¥%r conpllanco with Titio I- 
would ba contrary to thair raliflous ballafs 

• Haaibarship poUclas of tha 6lrl and toy Scouts» tha YHCA and tha VWCA. Caa^flra Olrls and 
othar sin9la*sa«« tax-axcdpt *Vouth sarvica*' organltatlons whosa mmbtrs ara chlaf ly ufHi€r 
aga 19 

■ Unlvarsity^basad «oclol fratarnltias and aororltlas 

• Attlvltlas ralating to tha M«rlcan t^^lon's toys' Stata, toys' Nation* Olrts' Itata and 
Olrls' Nation confarancas 

• fathor^son or «othar**tfaughtar actlvttlas, so long as opportuni tias for "raasonably com- 
parabla*' actlvltlas ara off arad to studants of both saxas 

• Scholarship* or othar aid offtrad by collagas and unlvarslllas to participants In slngla* 
sax pagaants which rmfr4 tha coa4»tnatlon of parsonal appaaranca» polsa and talant« 



Woamn ara lncraasln«ly rasponslblo for thaIr own aconoailc survival* Many ara tha haads of 
singla'parant faMlllas; othars find that thaIr fa»nias cannot survlva In today's Inflation* 
ary world on a spousa's aarnlngs, to thay choosa to work. Unfortunataly, whan a wo«ian doas 
antar tha work forca« sha aarna on y S9 cants for avary dollar %a^rf%94 by a man. Tftia IX 
has anablad aiany girls and w o aian to racalva scholarships and training at profasalonal and vo 
catlonal schools which* In turn* bottar aqulp tham to conpata In a man's world. Anothtr 
raason TItIa IX Is so iaiportant to woman Is Its broad protection In four araas of major con* 
earn to woman: school odnlsslons pollclas* studonts' rights* snorts programs and Jobs In 
aducatlon. 



Just tan yaars ago* bafora TItta IX b ac ama law* thara wara of tan doubia standards In aduca* 
tlon programs throughout this country: 

• Hany collagas f^u\r^ woman to hava SAT scoras }0-^0 points htghar than thosa of antaring 
man . 

■ A major standardized tatt which maasurad Interests and aptitude of high school studants 
used a separate scoring system for females end males, ror example* el though e female stu* 
dent may have exhibltod simller skill end Interest In science es har male peer* sha was ad- 
vised to pursuo nursing rather than medicine. 

N No collagas or universities offered women ethletes scholershlps. 

• Some schools esalgnad male taachors to grades end femeles to the lower grades. 
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WHAT INMOVCMEMTS KAVI lEEII 
MAK SINCE THE MSSAftC Of 
TITU IXI 

School Adalttlont 



Sporti 



Jobs 



HAS YITLI IX TOTALIV 
ElMIMTED SEX OiSCKtMINATtOH? 



IM«r TItU IX, Mlnlttlofii pollclM hovt brOft4«A«d to Includo nort mmn. Ntwotn 1973 
1)80 tM mwbf of momas 

■ III iio4lcol tcKool rot« froo Mt to 24t 

■ In loM tchool, frm IM to yk% 

■ In vttof iMry tcKooK from I2t to )9t 

■ owtrdod 4octor«too» ffo« lit to )0t 



TItIt IX 9u«r«ntoot trMt«wnt of ttutftnttt hath Insist Md outtldo tha cUttrooMi 

• School counttlort htvt hofon to t«tt •f>d tcort oil ttH^tntt In tho somo way and aficouragtt 
both boyt and ^Irlt to |Hirtu« tht cor««r Mhlch would bo right for thorn. 

■ School districts coiwiot ojipol pro^nt studonts or provont thoM from porticl^tlng In 
school octlvltlos. 

• Sono col logos hovo ostobllshod pollclos which i^rohlblt sojumI horossmont and hovo sot 
frlovonco procoduros for dooHng with It. 



Ikw schools offor girls ond young wo oion ooro opportunltlot to portlclpoto In oil sports pro* 
irons. Ploying school sports Is Importont bocouso It holps girls to dovolop on opproclotlon 
for hord worli» loom solf <^rospoct> toowo#ork ond lo^orshlp sbllls. Slnco Tltlo IXi 

■ Tho mMbor of woaion In col logo sports hos Incroosod 2S0t. 

■ Tho miiiior of girls ploying high school sports hos Incroosod fro« 71 to 3SI of oil studonts 
In sports, 

■ IO»<M>0 young wowo n oro now ottonding collogo on othlotic scholorshlps. Including Mony who 
could not offord to go without this osslstonco. 



Aloost ono-third of tho notlon*s profosslonol woioon work In tho fiold of oducotlon. Tltlo 
IX protocts thoir rights: 

■ School systottS oro upgrodUg soUrlos ond bonofits for oil toochors to Insuro thot oion ond 
wow on tooching slullor coursos rocolvo o^uol poy. 

■ Hor« woMon o<kicotors oro bocoiiing school odolnlttrotors ond prlnclpols . , . Jobs which 
currontly oro hold by aon. 



Although Tltlo IX hos boon oxtroMoly succossful In ridding our school systoms, clossroo«s ond 
ploygrounds of soxuol dl scrlolnot Ion, mony Inoqultlos still oxtst. for oxotiiplo: 

■ In I979« Mwon coMprlsod only lt| of tho totol nunbor of studonts onrollod In tochnlcol vo* 
cotlonol oducotlon progrOM. 

■ In tho ocodomic yoor I979*t0» wcwion roprosontod only ono out of ovory ton onglnooring grod* 
uotos. 

■ goys still outnuMbof girls on tho ploying flold 3 to 2 ond girls* tooms ofton rocolvo In* 
forlor focllltloty o^lpMont* loss cooching tl»o ond publicity. 
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PEER Summary of Title IX Regulations/page 5 



NOy 1$ TITLE ix Eiroiicco? 



t$N*T TITLE IX OME OF THOSE 

um WHICH nmn tuftoENsoi^ 

M^EftWORX AND RECOKOKEEriNC AT 
THE EXPENSE Of THE TAXMYER7 



WILL TITLE IX COIITIIIUE 
TO EXIST? 



WHAT SHOULD SOMEOHE 00 If SHI 
OM HE FEELS DISCRtMiNATED 
A6AIMSTT 



WHAT CAN CONCERNEO INDIVIDUALS 
00 TO LEARN HORE ASOUT TITLE 
IX AND TO INSURE ITS ENFORCE- 
MENT IN THEIR LOCAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEHST 



if • ttud#fit» school wiployct, or othtr lnttr«ft«4 party b%comet awAft that • tchoot Of cot« 
It not trMtino ttMdtntt In accordanco with Tit to IX ro«iil«tlont, th« or ho can fito • 
coM^Utnt with tho U.S. DotMrtaont of Education's Off loo for Civil Rights (OCR), which wttt 
Invastifata tho con^lalnt. If OCR Ntntlftos unoqual troatmant. It will ordar th« school or 
collaga to mk% changas. If tha Institution rafusas, than OCR has tha powar to withdraw (ha 
Institution's fodaral wi^. Fortunataly* OCR has novar had to 90 so far as to cut off fuadD* 
Most schools and collagat hava haan willing to maka tha raqulrad changas. 

In addition to rofpondlng to coaiplalntSt OCR can Indapondantly Inltlata **coiiplUnca ravlowt** 
of aducatlonal prograiaa. 



TItIa IX doas not ra^ulra racordkaaping or raporting to tho govarniMnt. Whan tha Offica for 
Civil Alghts of tha U*S. Dapartiwnt of Education Invastlgatas a TItIa IX complaint Involving 
a particular school, tha Invastlgators look at that scImI*s •Mimting racords, such as tho 
hudgat and tha salary scala. 



Although It Is unllkaly that TItIa IX will ha rapaalad, It has axparlancad soma trouhia durlfif 
tha last two yaars. For axaiipla, a TItIa IX aiiiand«iant was Introducad In tho Sonata In l9Si 
which would hava rastrlctod tho eomprahanslva roach of TItIo IX**«iany fowor programs and #€• 
tlvitlos would covarod by tha low. 

In addition, thora hava haan savaral attampts to chAnga tha ragulatlon that iMplamantS TItIo 
IX In ways that would raduca Its scopa and affactlvanass. 

So far nono of thasa afforts *Miva succaadad. This Is dua. In part, to liownsa concarn ax* 
prassod by parants, toachars and koy public laodars. Including mamhars of Congrass and off I* 
c litis in tho Exocutiva Dranch. 



As pravlously montlonod, ona kay option Is to flla a complain! with tha Offica for Civil 
Rights of tha U.S. Dapartmant of Education. H9ra Information about filing a TItIa IX 00m* 
plaint Is eontalnod In **An/ono*s fiulda to Filing a TItIa IX Complaint** avallabla from PEER. 

It might to wisa to try to rasolva tha problam through lass formal channals bafora filing a 
cofl^lalnt. For axampia, a p^fnt might raUa tha Issua at a PTA maatlng or hava a talk with 
tha high sohoot athiatic coach or writa a lattar to tha principal. Somatlmot thasa actlvltlos 
can ylald good rosults. If thasa afforts fall. It may ba nacassary to bring tht mattar to tha 
attantion of tha fodaral govarnmant. 



An axcaltant sourca of Information and asslstanca Is tha Projoct on Equal Education Rights of 
tho NOW Logal Dafansa and Education Fund. SInca 197^, FEER has workad to proMOta pollclat aod 
practlcas that furthor tha goal of oquat oducatlon for malas and famalas« 

Individuals can racalva vatuabia Information about tha ra<|ulram«nts of TItIa IX and Important 
avants In Congrass, tha courts and tha Exocutiva Iranch which affact aqual aducatlon by raad* 
Ing PEER'S nawslattar and a host of othar publications. 

PEER alto works with parants In local eoonunltlas to giva advlca. Information a in*dapth 
training on how to craata chonga In schools. 
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SESSION 4: TITLE IX AND NON-SEXIST EDUCATION 
Parent Workshop 



GOALS: TO INCREASE AWARENESS OF TITLE IX AND ITS IMPACT ON THE EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
TO INCREASE SEX-ROLE AWARENESS ACTIVITIES IN THE HOME 



• •• 



GENERAL BUSINESS 10 Discuss questions or comments about the previous session. 

:;: Share the following resource (suggested): 
••• ■ 

« Cracking the Glass Slipper.: PEER'S Guide to Ending Sox 
Bias in Your Schools, by Verheyden-Hl 11 1 ard 



••• 

• •• 

• •• 



TITLE IX: SCOPE 
AND APPLICATION 
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••• 
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••• 



••• 
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••• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

••• 
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• •• 
• 

• •• 

• «• 

• •• 

• 

• • • 
• 

• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 
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• • • 

It «• 



Present Session ^ goals and overview. 



OBJECTIVE #i 

Given 20 situations, participants will correctly identify 
stages of Title IX compliance using the terms sex dis - 
criminatory , sex biased , sex fair , and sex affirmative . 



Introduce and present the f Mmstrlp/cassette Title IX 
and the Schools or an appropriate alternative. 



Conduct the Mini-Lecture *Tltle IX/' briefly reviewing 
major areas and responding to questions. Use the Trans- 
parencies to define and give examples of the following 
terms: sex discriminatory t sex biased^ sex fair, and 
sex affirmative , 



£23 

large group 



flim 





Name tags 
Sljn-ln sheet 
Chalkboard 
Newsprint 
Masking tape 
Markers 
Overhead 
projector 



Poster wl th 
Session ^ goals 
and overview 



FIIMSTRIP/ 
CASSETTE: 
Title IX and 
the Schools 

Projector 
Screen 
Cassette 
player 



MlNt-LECTUREt 
Title IX 
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■■• 
*•■ 
• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

::: 
::: 

11! 

m 
m 

••• 
••• 

15 



• •• 



Divide parttclpants Into small groups and have them com*- 
plete the Worksheet ^'Complying with Title IX." 



Jn the large group, conduct a follow-up discussion and 
^® sharing of responses. 

::: r k 



::: 

::: 
::: 
::: 
::: 
••• 

• •• 
••• 



OBJECriVE ff2 

Participants will be able to identify at least two adult 
behaviors and practices that expand or limit children' s 
achievement and aspirations , 



wnM CCYIQT DDAPTirCC A/i Conduct the Minl-Lecture *Teacher Expectations and Be- 
NON-StXIbi PRACi ICfcS 40 haviors" to Increase awareness and prepare participants 

for the f I Im. 



••• 
••• 



III Present the film The Sooner the Better or an appropriate 
III alternative that shows a non-sexIst educational setting in 



:*: operation. 



• 



;:: Have participants, In small groups. Identify and record 
::: behaviors and practices seen In the film that exemplify 
jli non-sexist patterns. Have participants cite at least one 
such example from their chMdren*s schools » 
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••• 



••• 
••• 



Share the findings in the large group. 
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transparency 



worksheet 





HINI-UCTURE: 
Teacher gxpcc- 
tat Ions and 
Behaviors 


niM*lectufe 






niM: 

The SoonGr 




th0 Better 

Projector 
Screen 


film 





1^ 

small groop 



TRANSPABfNCY 
MASTERS: 
Overview of 
Genera i Gate- 
gorles; title IX 
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PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 



••• 

••• 

••• 

::: 
40 

Hi 

••• 
••• 

••• 

••• 
••• 

••• 

■•• 
••• 
•■■ 

••• 
••• 
•■• 

■•• 
••• 

••• 

••• 
••• 



HOMEWORK 5 



••• 



• •• 



• •a 



PROCESS EVALUATION 5 
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Distribute the Worksheet **Non-Sex!st Parenting Inventory,'* 
Review the Worksheet with participants and have them com- 
plete it at home for their own personal awareness. 



OBJECTIVE H3 

Participants will choose to do at least one activity with 
their children, and will report back on their experiences 
at the next meeting. 



Review the Activity Cards-~'*Sex-Ro!e Awareness Activities 
for the Classroom** — with participants. 

Include copies of the Worksheets cited In the Activity 
Cards ("Sentence Complet lon--Scudent Version," "Take 
a Good Guess," "Opinion Poll"), and of the Reading »The 
Male Role Stereotype." 



Divide participants into triads. Have each group explore 
and discuss the activities to look for ways to adapt them 
to a home situation. 



Have Individuals select one or more of these activities 

to use with their children and tell participants to be 

prepared to report back at the next session. 

Preview the next session. 



Conduct a process evaluation of the session, using the 
"Process Evaluation Form," 





small gr<H4) j 

m 

hOITKSWOfk 



evaluation 




ACTIVITY CAROSt 
Sex^Rolc^are- ' 
ness Activities 
for t he Class* 
room 




READING: 

The Male Hole 



Stereotype 



ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENT: 
process Evalu- 
at Ion Form 
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MINI-LECTURE: TITLE IX 



This Mlnl-Lecture will provide some background Information and give a general scope 
of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. Also, there Is an explanation of 
key terms dealing with the stages of compliance with the law. 



THE LAW Title IX was passed by Congress, and signed by the President on June 23, 

1972. It Is a civil rights law prohibiting sex discrimination In education 
programs and activities receiving federal funds. 

The preamble to Title IX states: No person in the United States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under any educational program or ac- 
tivity receiving federal financial assistance. 

SCOPE The scope of Title IX extends from preschool through graduate school. It 
protects students, professional staff, and support staff from sex discrim- 
ination. 

Professional organizations, training programs, research Institutes, and so 
on must also comply with Title IX if they receive federal dollars. 

Exemptions: Military and religious schools are exempted if the laws would 
be inconsistent with the basic religious tenets of those schools. 



SUMMARY OF THE 
FOUR CATEGORIES 



I. The first area. General Provisions, states that all education Insti- 
tutions receiving federal funds must: 

■ Complete a self-evaluation and take appropriate remedial steps to 
eliminate the effects of discrimination resulting from past poli- 
cies or practices. 
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■ Choose a responsible &nployee to be the Title ix Officer, She or 
he will coordinate compliance and investigate complaints. 

■ Include a policy statewent in all publications. No publication 
should suggest by tex ; or Illustration that the recipient treats 
applicants or employees differently on the basis of sex. 

■ Give and continue to give notification of Title IX compliance to 
applicants for admission, students, parents, employees, unions, and 
professional organizations. 

■ Develop grievance procedures for resolution of student and employee 
complaints* 

■File assurance of Title IX compliance with the federal government 
by October I, 1975. 



ii. The second area prohibits sex discrimination In Admissions policies 
and criteria for selection. 



Ml. The third area. Treatment of Students, covers discrimination In: 

■ housi ng fad 1 1 ties 

■ access to courses and activities 

■ counseling and guidance— tests, materials and practices 

■ financial aid and scholarships 

■ health and Insurance benefits 

■ marital or parental status 

■ athletics 



IV. The fourth area deals with employment and prohibits sex discrimina- 
tion in recruitment, job classifications, fringe benefits, rates of 
pay, advertising, or pre-employment Inquiries. 
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ENFORCEMENT 



The Office for Civil Rights in the Department of Education, Washington, 
O.C., is responsible for enforcement. 

Noncompliance could result in a cutoff of all federal funds to a school 
district or institution. 



UNDERSTANDING THE TERMS 



[Use Transparencies I6-I9'] Within the context of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for females and males, practices and behaviors can fall into the 
following categories: 



■ Sexist Practices and Behaviors 

- Sex Discriminatory (SD): those 
specifically prohibited by Title 
IX. 

" Sex Biased (SB): those that are 
still discriminatory and may be 
the subjects of grievances, but 
are not spec i flea) iy covered by 
the Title IX regulation. 



Non-Sexist Practices and Behaviors 

- Sex Fair (SF) : those affecting 
males and females similarly, meet' 
ing the letter of the law. 

- Sex Affirmative (SA) : those that 
go beyond sex fair, by attempting 
to overcome the past effects of 
discrimination and bias for the 
affecced sex. 
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OVERVIEW OF GENERAL CATEGORIES: 

TITLE IX 



1. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Self-Evaluation 
Title IX Officer 
Pol Icy Statement 



Notification of Title IX Compliance 

Grievance Procedures 

Assurance of Title IX Compliance 



2. ADMISSIONS POLICIES 



3. TREATMENT \* STUDENTS 

Hous I ng 
Courses 
Act I vl ties 
Counsel i ng 



Financial Aid 
Health and Insurance 
Marital or Parental Status 
Athletics 



EMPLOYMENT 
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DEFINING THE TERMS (A) 
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SEXIST 

Sex Discriminatory 
Sex Biased 



NON-SEXIST 

Sex Fair 
Sex Aff I rmatlve 
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DEFINING THE TERMS (B) 





DEFINING THE TERMS (C) 




WORKSHEET 7 



COMPLYING WITH TITLE IX 



Adapted from materials developed by the Resource Center on 
Sex Roles in Education. 



Within the context of equal educational opportunity for females and males, 
practices and behaviors can fall into the following categories: 

Sexist practices and behaviors 

■ Sex Discriminatory (SD): those specifically prohibited by Title IX 

■ Sex Biased (SB): those that are still discriminatory and may be the sub- 

jects of grievances, but are not specifically covered by the Title IX 
regulation 

Non-sexist practices and behaviors 

■ Sex Fair (SF): those affecting males and females similarly, meeting the 

letter of the law 

■ Sex Affirmative (SA): those that go beyond sex fair by attempting to 

overcome the past effects of discrimination and bias for the affected 
sex 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Each Of the following 20 exemples falls under one of the categories above. 
Decide whether each example is Sex Discriminatory (SD) , Sex Biased (SB), 
Sex Fair (SF) , or Sex Affirmative (SA) . Label the examples with the cor- 
rect letters. 

I. Hot allowing females to use certain items of classroom machinery. 



2. Praising females for their appearance; praising males for their 
academic achievements. 
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Complying with Title IX/page 
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3. Requiring both males and females to wear uniforms that are simi' 
lar in style and price. 

k. Encouraging students to consider both males and females for lead* 
ership positions, and helping them to evaluate the assumptions 
reflected in electing a male as president and a female as secre" 
tary. 

5. Presenting a list of possible projects in home economics that 
would appeal to both males and females, and allowing students to 
select those that interest them most. 

6. Suspending males for fighting; reprimanding females for the same 
behavior. 

7. Participating in developing in-service training for teachers on 
techniques for eliminating sex bias and discrimination in the 
classr<Km. 

8. Requiring females to obtain written statements from prospective 
employers before entering certain vocational courses; making no 
similar requirments for males. 

9. Providing all students with information and counseling regarding 
the changing roles of females and males in the world of wort( and 
other life areas and the importance of considering a variety of 
course options, both sex traditional and nontraditional . 

10. Punishing both males and females who violate the school rule of 
no smoking by assigning detention based on number of offenses. 

11. Maintaining eye contact with members of one sex more than the 
other. 

12. Allowing girls, but not boys, to cry In the classroom. 

13. R-^qucstlng information on marital or parental status on employ- 
ment appi ications. 

14. Allowing classes that naturally attract a disproportionate number 
of either sex to be offered without investigation. 
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Complying with TItU IX/page 3 

15* In coed physical education classes, providing a single grading 

standard for all students, regardless of consequences. 

____ l6. Including In all announcements, bulletins, catalogs, and appli- 
cations a district policy statement prohibiting sex discrimina- 
tion. 

17* Designing special sessions to assist students In exploring non- 
tradltlonal career opportunities. 

18. Allowing boys and girls to line up In separate lines. 

____ 19. Ensuring that there are equitable numbers of male and female ap- 
plicants for administrative positions. 

20. Providing a classroom with materials that Illustrate both males 

and females In active play. 
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CompHytng with Title tX/page k 



WORKSHEET 6 ANSWER KEY 
Complying with Title IX 



1. SD 6. SD 

2. SB 7. SA 

3. SF 8. SO 
k, SA 9. SA 
5. SF 10. SF 



11. SB 16. SF 

12. SB 17. SA 

13. SD 18. SB 
\k. SB 19. SF 
15. SO 20. SF 
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MINI-LECTURE: TEACHER EXPECTATIONS AND BEHAVIORS 



This Mlnl-Lecture provides an Introduction for a discussion of teacher expectations 
and behaviors that assign traits, abilities, and expectations to Individuals on the 
basis of gender rather than by individual attributes. 



EXPECTATION AND BEHAVIOR There Is a significant interrelationship between expectation and behavior. 

Rosenthal and his colleagues have demonstrated the effect of experimentBr 
bias on the outcome of an experiment. His classroom research with teacher 
expectations and the resulting effects on students' achievonent has pro- 
vided an impetus to investigate the subtle and not-so-subtle messages that 
students receive from teachers. 

In order to identify the subtle differential behaviors that affect learn- 
ing, let's explore some research data on teacher behavior. Then we will 
investigate practices that perpetuate sex- stereo typed behavior. 

PRESCHOOL TEACHERS Serb In and her colleagues have documented the following teacher behaviors 

in preschools that differentiated on the basis of sex: 

■ Teachers paid more attention to males than to females, regardless of 
whether boys were misbehavi^. 

■ Teachers gave longer and more detailed answers when responding to boys* 
questions than to girls' questions. 

■ Teacmsrs gave boys directions for doing things on their own, but showed 
girls m\at to do or did things for them. In one classroom, boys were 
given jinstruct Ions on how to use the stapler to staple paper baskets, 
whereas with girls the teacher took the basket and did the stapling her- 

J 

/ 3f6 

o 
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■ Teachers rewarded fenales for dependent behavior, while males received 
positive reInforc«nent for independent as well as dependent behavior. 

■ Females, who are Ulcely to stay near their teacher, are restricted, since 
teachers tend to I'emain in the area of ''fine motor skill" activities and 
tend to avoid activities using blocks and outside equipment. 



DIFFERING APPROACHES In elementary schools, Oweck and her colleagues found that boys received 

positive feedback for academic work and negative feedback for non-*academIc 
behavior (not sitting In their seats, making noise, etc.). For girls this 
was reversed. They received negative feedback for academic work and posi- 
tive feedback for non^academic behavior (neatness, being quiet, etc.). 

The significance of these differing approaches Is that If someone has re- 
ceived largely negative feedback, a failure experience may make the Indi- 
vidual give up. This is called "learned helplessness," and, according to 
Oweck et «1., girls give up more easily after academic failure than boys 
do. 

EXPANDING OPTIONS This research serves as a catalyst to begin to examine the significance 

and interrelationships of expectations, differential behavior and achieve^ 
ment motivation. 

In the following session, we will look at the school environment to Iden- 
tify areas that educators can begin to examine In an effort to expand 
rather than limit potential. 
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WORKSHEET 8 



NON-SEXIST PARENTING INVENTORY 



Adapted from materials developed by the Resource 
'Center on Sex Roles in Education. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



The following questions are designed to help identify sex- 
role stereotyping. There are four sections, dealing with 
various types of parent-child interaction at home and at 
school . 

If you do not know the answer to a question, indicate in 
the right-hand column how you can obtain the information 
needed for answering the questions. 



Yes 



PARENTS' VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL INTERACTION 
WITH CHILDREN 

Do you interact with males and females 
simi larly with regard to 

a. the amount of time you spend with them? 

b. how often you praise them? 

c. behaviors and manners for which you 
praise them? 

d. how often you reprimand or punish them? 

e. behaviors for which you reprimand or 
punish them? ' 



No 



Don't know, 
but could find 
out by . . . 
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Non-Sexist Parenting Inventory/page 2 



Yes 



No 



Don^t know, 
but could find 
out by . . . 



f. the kinds of activities you do with 
them? 

g. how often you Joke with them? 

h. the things you joke about? 

!• the language you use around them? 

j. the terms (boys, young ladies) you 
use to address them? 

k. the examples you use in discussions? 

1. maintaining eye contact with them? 

m. maintaining close proximity to them? 

n. touching them (to indicate either 
support or disapproval)? 



2. TREATMENT AND BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 

Do you treat females and males similarly 
with regard to 

a. standards for dress and appearance? 

b. norms governing language usage (slang, 
obsceni t i es) ? 

Do you have similar expectations for fe- 
males and males with regard to 

a. extending traditional courtesies to 
one another? 
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Non-Sex! St Parenting Inventory/page 3 



Don * t know , 
but could find 
Yes, No out by . . . 

b. standards of self-care (personal ap- 
pearance, nutrition, rest, physical 

activity)? . — . 

c. level and type of emotionality? 

d. planning lively, noisy activities 

and quiet activities? 

e. planning mesry activities and neat 

act i vi t ies? , 



3. HOME ENVIRONMENT 

Do you provide a ful 1 range of opportunities 
for males and females with regard to 

a . household chores--! ndoor/outdoor? 

b. academic expectations? 

c. participation In clubs, lessons, ath- 
letic teams? 

d. providing a wide variety of toys and 
playthi ngs? 

e . career opt Ions? 

f. interests (sports, crafts, music, 
etc.) ? 

g. books? 
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Non-Sexist Parenting Inventory/page k 



Don't know, 
but could find 
Yes No out by • . . 

A. ROLE MODELS PRESENTED TO CHILDREN 

Do you provide a full range of female and 
male models with regard to 

a. books with pictures of girls Involved 

in active roles? 



b. pictures of boys In contemplative or 
caring roles? 

c. discussing sex-role stereotyping In 
books and other media (TV, cartoons, 
movies, magazines)? 

d. providing access to Individuals In 
non-traditional occupations (male 
nurse, female doctor)? 
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ACTIVITY CARDS 
Sex-Role Awareness Activities for the Classroom 



OIVB A QIPT 

OlJECTIVEt n ««i«ce gittm tot friitdB ant tgpUin ete mifitioaa 
6IUM» SIZE: Can b« pUy«d lfi4lvi<lMlly or u « «roup 



MEt k ytart to adult 

MATERIALS NEECEO: 1. Cord» with plcturo* of gift tt«M— 0.9.. e«r, fl«K«rt, tall 

(For oldor chlldron, wordt can bo u»od Instaad of pictures. ) 
2. Racordlng thaot dividad into I colunnf'glft lUMbor. gl't. 
and naM of friand I'd glva a gift to 



.^llJa:^^r:^.■■y7;IM■T'M■^Tl^■z!3:^^^Tyi^.T^C'M 



PROCESSt « Introduca th« activity. 



■ Child takaa sift card with m«ihar I on it and aakas tha dacltlon at to 
how to racord it. H« or tha than pd»»at tha card to tha na»t playar. 
Child continuat until all cards ara u«ad. 




DRESS-UP DAY 

OIJECTIVESt Tq Mi«ct M ftftturs work rt>lm 

ito rmlmtm work rolm to immlm/mmXm choiem 

CIROUP SIZE: Any tizs group 

Mil 5*7 yssft 

MATWIAl$ MWfl): Psvslopsd by chlMrsn. 

PROCISS; • fxpUI« to tho ttudMtt that thsy should com to school drsttod up for 
tho occupstion thoy MMild llkp to havo* 
• In cl«»t, conduct • group ditpustlon on tho rolo cholcss ttudsntt m6%. 
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MYSELF TWENTY YEARS PROM NOW 

OWECTIVtt ft) iOmtilv futaf Utm-Btvlm Mad nork mlm» •» tim fUf to 

6R0Ur SIZEt 8-30 
AfiCt yMrt 

lUmiALS NCEOEOi I. TMchM* pravldM cardbMr4 •Khlblt units, which can b« m4« 

frtm cardboard bexac. 
2. Scissora, papar, panel Is, and crayons 

MOCtSS: ■ Ask tha ehltdran to Mka up a story with picturas about thair livos 
twanty yoars froa now. 

■ MoKt, Mka a chart shewlnf tha chlldran's pradlcClona of thaIr Ufa- 
and mrk-stylas. 

• Conduct a discussion of tha cholcas Mda by boys and girls, reint 
out sax-rola staraotypM. 




MAKE A MEDIA COLLAGB 



OSJECTIVES: Sb idmatiiv •«r*ni« starsotirpiiig in thm amdliM 
to dl«ctw« its mff^etM on afcttdmt* 

«miN> SIZE: SmII groups or wHots eUss 

ME: 7 to ddult 

MATERIALS NEEOEA: Lots of MgsilnM. Mwspaptrt, old books* sclttort, glus, snd 
backing pspsr 

PMCESS: • Oisoist with •tudontt SM«plM of sw«rols ttsrsotypino. 

• 81 vs stunts tlM to locsts sxsiiploi %ni to coAttruct • coltsss. 
■ Hong ths col logs for all to too sod conduct s discussion. 
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BEST copy WBtt 



WORK ROLES 

OUECTIVit t0 idmutifw nilM ttet epm fee both mm Mad moms 
fiROUf SIZE: 8-30 
MCt Jrl3 yMrt 

NATCKIALS NEEOCO: t. A tofl ftllad with |ilctur«t of pwfU tn <llff«r«nt Mork rolM 

PMOCESSt ■ TMelNir wr cM\4 pull* • plcturs fron Ch« bs« and %hm» it to tha group. 

■ Tlio treup rflMuiMs tlw worlt rota and votos on Mhotliar It ahouM flo In 
tha Nola, FoMla, or teth ha«. 




SHOES 

OUECTIVE: to 4rav piotatmm ot wixlm aatf tey« tilllev ttm amm atom 
SWMP SIZE: 5-3<H 
AfiEt 6-12 yaars 

HATERtAlS NEEDED: Drawl no pa par with pleturas of tiwaa drawn on tha bottoa of aach 
•hoot (a.g., tannia thoot. hiking boota, aki boots); crayona jnd 
oarkart 

PftOCESS: ■ Tall tha ehildr«t to chooaa a pictura of a pair of shoaa and than draw 
tha parson iioaring than. 

■ Shara tha pleturas at a class floating and discuss. 
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ra PROUD 

OIJfCTIVC: flb almrm p«rMMi gmlitm with tte eJ4uw to iaarmam po&itiwtt mttmia 
or Mir*i«i# idMtity 

ME: 4 to adult 

NATEKIALS NCE0CO: A ml\m tn4 • sy^rttv« attitude frm th% tMcMr 

ratCCSS: • This Is a short activity that b# usad as a Mmrup for a raading, 
or as a closyro activity aftar a social studlaa class. 

• Hava tha studaots sit in a circio and ffivo oach ao on^rtimlty to shara 
oiia (or aora) prood of s^fsalf hoeaysa " statcMots with 

tha groyp. Of coMrsa, any studant «dio wishaa to My pass or not 



ifit. 



MB SURVEY 

OtJECTIVf : n> idMtify thm kiaiM ct Johm tttmt jMOfi* tfo tjeomi tte teuM 
MOilP SIZE{ 5*50 
AfiCt 7'i8 yMr« 

IMTCftlALS NCEKOt ^tpcr, |»«ncll«t crayons, flra^ MP«r 

MOCCSS: n Tak« • survey of kids' work and Jobs around ttw Iwut*. Cxm^Us: cook, 
wash dishas, babysit* cut tho trass, carry out ^rbafla. 

■ Craata a chart, listing all Jobs Mantlonad across tha to^ and all ttu- 
dants' namas down tha sida. 

■ Hava aach student put a ch^k Mrk undat' aach of tho Jobs h« or sha 
do«« at hona. 

■ Point out and discuss Indications of sa«-rola staraotyplng. 
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OPINION POLL 



eWECTiVESt lb id^tlty eimrmGt0ti9tic9 ttet «m timt^t to bm #«r-iiiiJMI 
lb BtMtm th0 rmaoa$ tor m^ch cteio* 

MOW $I2C: Any $Im 

AftCt 8-1} yMrt 

NATEftiALS KEEOC»$ Tho ItorluhMt 'Vptnlon toll'* 

nOCESS: o Atk studtntt to rMd tht opint^ poll chtck tho box thty b«ll«v« to 
ko tfM, StroM thftt thoro Is po %lnt\m corroot mmmr. For yoirngtr 
cliiMrofi* rood tho outonoott. 

• Aft«r chlNron havo Mrkori tiio potl» Mk thw to thoro thoir rotponsM 
mni to support thotr choUos. 



"LETTBRS TO THE EDITOR" (AND OTHER FOLKS) 



etJECTIVE: Sb eteoM smi proceico ootioa «ypprojprioeo to ponoooi wmlom 
IROUr SIZE: S to 35 
A6E: 12 to adult 

NATEKIALS HEEOEOi PUtn papor, oitvolopos, ttonpt 

MOCESS: 0 Mhon stodonts find poreoly^ or octuol dltcrlMlnotloo In books, Mt«« 
rials, proctlcos, or lam, tho toachor MR ancouraflo thaai to wito to 
tha appropriato authority* which sight Includo sanoters, Mobors of 
Congross, othor politlcol flouros, piAllshors of tontbooks or school 
Mtarials, principals, athlotic dtroctora* notspapor odttors» radio 
and tolavislon station sianooart. 

m wh«n lottors to tho oditor oro ptAllshod or ropllas rocoivod, post 
thsR on tho bulletin board to sorvo as tho basis for othor Iwsons 
or discussions* 



]r^ywii# a<yiyy» 
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TNINOS I CAN DO 



OUCCTiVE; fb i<taati/y actiritiM ttet « obiitf do 
SMU^ SIZE: Any iIm 
AfiE; 4»( y«irs 

MATERIALS NCEOEOs S^vtral mmII MiMrM pf construct Ion 9^9^r %tMplmi tOfPthpr at 
• book (OM for ooch chil4)» ol4 MtotlMt, •eltiort* «iyo> and 
Nocitt 

mOCESSi Ask tho chlt4ro0 to construct s took titlod «*(loMy)*s I eon look.'* Tlioy 
should cut out picturts of •ctlvitlst thoy do or okjocts tlioy uto, and 
«1ua thm onto tha pagas* Undar aach pictura tha child wri tat (or die* 
tatas for tha toaahar) an approprJata santanca* for aMopta: 

I can faad mf dog. 

I can put on «y paJaMS. 

I can tta lay thoas. 

I can rtda a tmndiaolar. 

Cont. 




WHO USES THIS? 



OtJECTIVCS: Vo i^tif^ aa»*foia ataxootypiiV by i^tifying objmotm 
fo diBcuMM aajr rolm 

fillOUP SIZES 2 to 304^ 

A6Et S-tO yaart 

IMTERiALS MEEDED: Sox of objactt'^haimar, pot holdar» co«*, ttathoscopai Mthcloth* 
football, pan; hand lotion, scrub brush* rockataodal, sponga, 
nail flla, X ray» othar •itcallanaout ItsM froo around tha hoiia 
and school 

PtOCESS: • Sat down tha box of objacts and ask studmts to sort tha objactt Into 
ftoups of Itastt usad by flrls* by boys, or by both. 

• Discussion iiay follow or you can ask clarifying 9«<MticNis partalning 
to sax staraotyplnf. 



Cent. 
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THIM6S I CAN 00, pagt a 



Botm OfNi foyr*yMr«0N» AMry» fllutd • plcturt of • toby and Mneunc«d» **i cm tm^m 
m baby." Carur folloiMKi h#r axMpIo md foMnd a picture of • b«by to put 
In M% book. This ms folloMod by contldoroblo and hoatod dUcuMloA mm0 
tto childroA. Cortor waltod for a litll and than $ald» *Viit i can ba a 
fathari" Tho chlldran tnvolvad raconsldarad tlia sityation and a^raad that 
Carter* a "1 can^* m% at valid as Aiiy*f. 



MtO USES TNIST paga 2 

VAUIATiOi^i !• Objoctt in tha boic coutd ba objoets yaad In sports, objacis used In 
thaatar arts* or objacts usad in occupations. As abova« tha child 
sorts according to itam usad by girls. ItaH usad by boys» or by 
both. 

2. Chlldran can i^tta tha nasias of tha objacts and draw plcturas. Chil* 
dran can writa hM thay would usa tha I tan and sosis dascrlptlva i«ords« 
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BEST raw ftVI 



BOY WORD OR GIRL WORD? 

OtJECTIVCS: to itaitl/y ^tueaetmiatiem that ctadaata think (baliav) ar« 
■••cttiio* txmlt* or tmdainm traitm 

mtaculiam 

CROUP SIZES 30«- 

A6|t S-sdult 

NATCIIIALS NCCOCO: ttagaxliMt* wdlu art p«»«r. tcittort, «lu« 

ntOCESS: ■ T«ll th« students to dIvKlo • pi«c« of papor In half and labal pna sida 
Ctrl and ona sIda loy. 

■ Thay should ttian go through tha aagaslnas and cut out MOrds that sound 
Ilka "boy*' words and "girl" words, Mtd pasta thaa In tha right sactlods. 
if thara ara words that can Im ^ or girl words, thay should pasta tha* 
on tha Una. (Saa anaMpla on tha othar sida of this card.) 



Cont. 




CREATIVE WRITING 

OtJECTIVE: lb imrm Btudmu writ* MboQt timi:^ trnn M#«nii« Mtmxmt^piitg 
6II0UP SIZE: CUss or smII gnMip 
1 A6E: 8* IS y—r% 

NATEKiALS MEEOEO: tafMr* pMcMSg mni tots of iMgiMtlon 

moCESS: a stv« om or both of tho quMttons boloM to tt^^tt for eoiisNor«tion. 

(bi#>tlon U Think of Mh«t vilfht happon If you tuddonly hftd • twin of 
th« oppos I f SOX. What €OmI4 that twin do that you couUn*t 4o. tntf 
what coultf you 4o that ycHir twin couldn't? 

Qytlon 2 ; ^rot«nd you aro tho parent of two Mall chlldran» a boy 
anTTlTrTa Mow mouN you ralaa your chlldranT ^t wuld you axpact 
of aach child? Mould both chlldran hava tha aaM toys? What Muid 
happan If thay both did aoMthlng bad ona day? ^Id thay both play 
sports* taka music lassonSg do <horas? 

Cont. 
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MV WORD Oft 61 M. UMD7 page 2 
■ Hing the posters up for ell to obsorv* end discuss. 




Girl 7?^'its K^*^^/ 









CKEATIVf WRiTINa, pa«« 2 

■ After the stu<kmts heve finished, have theat reed their stories or 
display the* for others to reed. 

■ Bring out In discussion soae Ideas that the students have expressed. 
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TAKE A €MK>D GUBSS 



OBJCCTIVES: fb mtimtm thm pmxcmtmgm of mwmn «mf mm Mto 4o aot /iii emttmim jokm 

MOUf StZC: SmH 9<^M or «hoU cUst 
AfiE: I to adult 

NATEIIIAIS NCEOCD: Tho UorkfhMt **Tako a too4 fiuoaa** 

NOCESS: • Havo ttiidantt road tha diractlofit and tha occupatiom llttod Ofi tha 
Morkthoat. 

■ if itudantt hava any othor occiij^tions thay Muld liko to llitt thay 
shOMid add tha« to tha bottoa of thair UbrkahaaU. 



* tnttmct aach ttudant to taka a good gyaat at tha ratio of aiafi to 
mmmn In butlnast today. Hako 100 tha total (a.g«, 4$ wn to 5S 

• Hava aach ttudant list tha tklllt raqulrad for oach Job. 



Cont. 




TOYS TEACH TOO 

WJCCTIVES: » clMmsify togm aa ''^iri* totfa Mnd ""boy" toya 

ft> mnmly how thim I meimB childrm aociaiiy aj^ytforad loiaa 

fiROUP SIZE: Any sixa 

AfiE: 5*13 yaart 

MATERMdS MEEOfiO: Toy cauloguoa or othar old books and Mgaalnai with iUtur^ Qf 
toyt» thrm poatar boarda» tcltsort» flua* Mirkart 



mCESS: « 



Divlda tha class Into two slngla'SOJi groups, tlva tha fit Is a poatar 
board Mrk^ **filrlt*' and tha boys a postar board laarkad 'toys.** 

Lmt aach group dtp picturas of toys for thair saji» and glua tha pie* 
turas to thair postar. 

Ask aach grou^* *^ you saa 



Latar» I at tha groups aicchanga postars« 
any toys that you would Ilka to hava?** 



lyjffftfi PgtftffSt* ^^^^^^ 
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TAKE A fiOOO 6UESS, 1 

m Aft«r €Oiii^t#itfm thU tMk* tt^drntt My 4q tMIr own rMMrch» or IM 
tMCli«r My 90 ov«r th% kIimI ttatUtict. 

• DUcttM with th« ttudwti: How far off Mr« youf What doM all thU 
hivo 10 with yoiil 



TOYS TEACH TOO, pcgo 2 



fring tho cUst hack togathar and ask tha stu^ti to Mka a pot tar 
of toys that avaryona mul4 Ilka to play with. 
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WHO AM It 

fiROU^ SIZE: 30 or fmmr 

ABC: S*IO yMrt 

JMTCIIiALS NEEOCOi Mono 

MOCCSS: • StiMt ono child and ttfhttp#r • Mrd to act out (tuogottod M>fdt: 
^ toy, 9irlf Mil, moma, groMmip, toy or flrl tooMflott toby, fftttor» 

MOttor, ony vocation) • 

^ Ask tto ottor chlldrM to §im%% idiot It tolns octod out. 

m At coiiplotlon of otch rolo ploy, otk, *Do only toys (or glrlt, or 
fathors, ou.) do ttot (wtot tho child octod out}?** 

« Oitcuttlon My fdtloic ooch rolo ploy* 



Cont. 




MY DESIRE 

OSJECTIVES: To idmitify « dmmirmd •oeaeion ia lit* 

tKOUP SIZE: 2 to iO* 
ACE: 8>I2 yaart 

HATCftlAlS tteCQCO: f«Ki U and p«f«r 

MOCESS: ■ ttov« ttudantt Mrk off papw Into thrM toctiomi and Ubal th«« A, I. i, 
■ Atk ttudantt to fill In tha tpaca* aceonilns to tHa fol lowing: 

1. In A, 4rmt a plctura or syafeol of wtMt yow wow Id Ilka to fcacowa 
(your vocation). 

2. in t, draw a pictwra or tynfatol of a constraint or roMlblock to 
your aehiaving tha vocation. 

la C, draw a pictura AT ayatel of a rl«k lnyolvod< 

Cont. 
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WHO AM IT pa9» t. 

VAKIATIOMSt ■ filvtt t thlM • card with • Mprd on It to act out. 
■ 1^ or mr« chlUron My oet out « pantOMlM. 











MY OCSIRC. po9« t 




I«1«H It • OOtV 


\mf4 •xampU by • girl: 








• * 






VARIATiOMt H«v« ttudMtft writ* mr4% in tte tpMM initMd of u«ln( syndbols or 
pictures: 






c 





■ Whoii studMtt hav* eoNplttod th« activity, divida than Into groups 
of thrao or four to thara and compara thair papart. Tlian dUeuta 
than at a cla»«< 
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LINING UP AROUND SEX ROLE STEREOTYPES 



OUCCTIVCt fb Ml0Ct M OCmpStiM Mi tfiMMM tim CtelOM 

mOUf Sil€: 5 to 35 
AfiEs S«I0 ystrt 

MTEHIALS NCCOEOt Chslktosrtf or pottsr tosrd 

Pf^ESSt • Writs ths follomliit occupstlont Horlsontslty scrott tlis top of ths 



chalkboard. or larfs. potior board bosJiioss. omeutlvo, 4oc;tor.^ ^r\nz 
cipalt snglnaor^ pltott ballat dancsrt mirts* hoMMtor^ totrstary. 
mirsary school toachor* 

• Tall stiidafits to salact tha occupation thoy Muld mt tlko to rota^ 
play for a frlaod or yoiNifar akiidafil. Ooco ftudants hava wda thair 
choicest tall tham to 90 to tha board aod stand noar tha ot^cupation 
thay hava salactad. Yom can aitpact morm than ona <Hr avan aavaral 
stMdants to salact tons of tho oora popular caraar chalcaa. Aftar 
students ara standino by thaIr salactad occupations, ash than to 
look around tha roon and suMarlia any pat tarns thoy can find In fwm 



REVERSING GENDER ROLES IN ELEMENTARY STORIES 



OtJECTIVCt f0 MvoMo aojr ralaa in rmmdli^f mtmrimU 
fillOUP SIZE: 3 to IS 
A«E: 8-13 yaars 

MATERIALS NEEDED: Storias* raadlns books, ate. 

MOCESSi • Studants will raad a story togathar as a class or in a taall group. 

^ubstltutlno a fanaia nsiaa for aach oala charMtar and^a oala oaM 
for aach faa«la character in tha story. 



m Aftar tha studants coaiplata tha story, tha taachar will halp tha stu* 
dants axaolna thair foaiings and reactions. Of course, the ciuestions 
should be focused on the Individual story selected. Some ioportant 
kinds of discussim questions olght include: 

1. Did tha story sound funny mhw tha roles were reversed? 

2. Did you like to read about e gtrl (or woMn) oaking decisions, 
getting others out of trouble, or solving their problesisT 



Cent. 



aONO A MAN. Dev«d 8«tMr 



Cont. 
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IINIM MOUNO SCX-KOLt STCKEOmcS, peg* 2 



oth«r ttudMU «al«et«d eccupitlont. it U v«rv likely that, with 
• fm wcaptioflt, MMt boy* will b« ttaraflnf toward tte Uft sltfa 

•J !J? i^^t *• toward tha i lsht slda 

or tha board. 

■ Conduct a ela«« dUcuiaioA. 

I. Why did boya ganaratty ehoota ona xat of ocewpatioat and alrls 
chooaa anothar «at of occupations! 

1. Ara boy* -naturally battar at batng boalnaaa axacutlvat, doctor*-, 
principal*, anglnaar* and pilot*? Ara girl* battar at baing bat- 
lat dancar*. miraas, h pwt wa kar*, sacratarlas, and nuraary school 
taadiarat 

3. Ask any boys idie ehosa occupations on tha right sida of tha board, 
or any girls who saiactad tha traditionally iwia occupations, why 
thay Mada that dacision. Ask tha* how thay fait If nest of tha 
paopla around tha« wara of tha othar sax. (Or, if no studants 
•sda nontraditional choices for thair sax. ask studants how thay 
faal about tha pattarn thay saa— ail boys on ona sida. all girls 
on tha othar.) 



ftCVCMIM fiCNDEK HOLES IN aCMCNTAftV STOHICS. paga 2 

3. Bid It saasi stranga to road about a fathar uking cara of tha 
housa whila tha wtthar want to a salariad Job? Why? 

k. Old it saaa stranga to raid about a «ala character who is con- 
fused or needing help? Why? 

5. Was it funny to r««d about boys worrying about what kfMis of 
clothes to wear, or hM their hair looked? 

I, Was It different to read a story about girls doing adventurous, 
brnve. or dangerous activities? 

7. Old It sesa ••natural" to read about boys cooking, sawing, or 
babysitting? Why? 

(. If the Main charactar was a fsmous person, such as a president 
or dIploMt. did It sesM stranga to read about a woMtn In this 
role? 
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OP BOYS AND MEN 



etJECTiVE: Sb idmntify tto crJteMctwiJtiM OMeri^ytijif to tte mUm ioi# Jtarwtyp^ 
•RMP SIZE: Any »Im 
Mil $ to §4uU 

NATERIMLS NEEOCD: Tho UbrkthMt **$mt««ic« taiipUtion**StiMimt V«rtiofi** 

MOeESS: • BittriNiU ths WbrlishMt'aml M%k ttudtnU t^ cMplota tlis sontmcM 
According to tholr oufi porsoMi vlwt* 

o AfUf ttm ftontoncM aro cotipUlotf* CMduct • cUtt ditcustioii covr 
IMflfit ttudmt aiiMort. 



1. Aik ttudontt to oxpUin tho fMSont bohtnd thoir MWmrt. Cm ttniy 
difforwtUto botwMo antMort that rof lact tha a^la ftaraotypa and 
ttiota that racogniM Indlvidyal dlffarancaaf 

2. Siva ttu^tt tl«a to ravlaw thair raapontas. Aak Mtiathor anyona 
Mints ^o aodify or changa hit or har original raapontat* and allow 
ttudanu tliMi to do to. 



WUCCTlVCSi to idmtify tim cbuMctmriBtieB of eh# aaia xoia ateraotypa 

lb idontify problmm ttat raault fxoli ooofamiag to tha wia toXm 
mtmrmotypo 

W>W SIZE: Any sixa 

ABE: n to adult 

MATEKtALS HEEDEOi Tha Aaading *nho Itela Aola «Caraotypa*« 

nUKESS: o OlttrllKJta and hava ttudantt raad **Tha Mala tola StarMtypa.** Aftar 
tha ttudantt hava co«platad tha Kaading* conduct a ditcuttiont 



1. What ara tha charactarittlct of tha tiata tax-rota ttaraotypa? 
Can you think of mala rolat on talavltlon who dawnttrata thata 
chsractarittlctT Who and how? 

2. What ara tha cottt of tha mala toJt*rola ttaraotypaf Can you 
think of boyt or man you know partonally ^iho ara paying tha coat 
of conforming to thit ttaraotypaf 6iva anamplaa* 



AtipUii Irmw: 

atlNOAMAN. David S«»i»r 



THE MALE ROLE ETEREOTYPE 
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WORKSHEET 9 



SENTENCE COMPLETION- 
STUDENT VERSION 

INSTRUCTIONS: Complete each phrase with whatever comes to mind first, 

1. A boy who Is not good at sports^ 

2. I get upset when I see a girl 

3. A girl who Is good at sports 

k. I respond to crying women b y 

5. Young boys should/shouldn* t be allowed to play with dolls because 



6. i have learned that girls should never 



7- Girls should/shouldn't help with cooking and cleaning at home because 



ERIC 



8. The hardest thing about being a boy Is^ 

9. I have learned that boys should never 



10. The hardest thing about being a girl Is 

11. I respond to crying men by 



341 



Sentence Comp1etlon**'Student Vers ion/ page 2 

12. In general, women do/do not lead happier lives than men because 



13. I get upset when I see a bo y 

U. The best thing about being a boy Is 

15. A tomboy is 

16. A sissy is 

17> Boys should/shouldn't help with cooking and cleaning at home because 



18. The best thing about being a girl Is 

19. In genera), men do/do not lead happier lives than women because 



20. I admire men/women for their 
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WORKSHEET 10 



TAKE A GOOD GUESS 



Adapted from materials developed by The Children's Schooi. 



INSmuCTIONS: Guess what percentage of men and women there are in each of 
the jobs below. 



OCCUPATION 




% WOMEN 


Accountant 






Bookkeeper 






Secretary 






FMe Clerk 






Auto Mechanic 






Carpenter 






Secondary School Teacher 






Elementary School Teacher 






School Administrator 






Cosmetician 






Dental Assistant 






Dentist 






Doctor (General ) 






Veterinarian 







o 
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Take a Good Guess/page 2 



OCCUPATION 


% MEN 


% WOMEN 


Psychologist 






Lawyer 






Pol Ice Officer 






Nurse 






Bank Officer 






Bank Teller 
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Take a Good Guess/page 3 

INSTRUCTIONS: Use this list 



OCCUPATION 

Accountant 

Apto Mechanic 

Bank Officer 

Bank Teller 

Bookkeeper 

Carpenter 

Cashier 

Chemist 

Cook/Chef 

CosrMtlcian 

Custodian 

Dental Assistant 

Dentist 

Doctor (General) 

Economist 

Electrician 

Elementary School Teacher 

Engineer 

File Clerk 

Fl ight Attendant 

Guard 

Insurance Agent 
Lawyer 
Librarian 
Nurse 

Painter & Paperhangcr 
Pharmacist 
Psychologist 
Plumber 

Pol ice Officer 
Real Estate Worker 
Recept ion i St 
Retail Sales Worker 
School Administrator 
Secondary School Teacher 
Secretary 



to fi^ the correct percentages. 



% MEN % WOMEN 



78 


22 


98 


2 


82 


18 


10 


90 


12 


88 


99 


1 


13 


87 


88 


12 


ko 


60 


8 


92 


87 


13 


2 


A A 

98 


99 


1 


88 


12 


81 


19 


98 


. 2 


I'l 


A / 

86 


— • 

9^ 


6 


}k 


86 


5 


95 


95 


5 


87 


13 


9*1 


0 


17 


83 


3 


97 


96 




A # 

86 


iM 


60 


1. A 

AO 


99 


1 


97 


3 


6^ 


36 


3 


97 


30 


70 


79 


21 


51 


^9 


k 


96 
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Take a Good Guess/page k 



OCCUPATION 

Social Worker 
Telephone Operator 
Waiter/Wai tress 
Veterinarian 



% HEN % WOMEN 



39 
k 
12 
95 



61 
96 
88 
5 



Source: 1975 Handbook on Women Workers . U.S. Department of Labor, Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, Women's Bureau* 1975. 
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WORKSHEET 11 



OPINION POLL 

Adapted from materials developed by The Children's School. 
MALE FEMALE AGE 



INSTRUCTIONS: You are about to take part in an important 

opinion poll I it will siww what t/ou JbeJieve 
to Jbe true about boys and girls* Please 
check after each question in the box :hat 
best describes your feelings* 


STRONGLY AGREE 


AGREE 


DON'T KNOW 


DISAGREE 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 


1. Boys are braver than girls. 
























3* Girls are more cheerful than boys. 












4. Boys can be on their own more than girls. 












5. Girls are more shy than boys. 












6. Boys are more athletic than girls. 












7. Boys know how to say what they want better than girls do. 












8. Girls are more loyal than boys. 












9. Boys are more forceful than girls. 












10. Girls are more understanding of other people's feelings 
than boys are. 












11. Boys are more logical than girls and do better In math 
and science. 
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STRONGLY AGREE 


AGREE 


DON'T KNOW 


DISAGREE 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 


!2. Boys are better leaders than girls. 












13. Girls are mre easily fooled than Ix^vs. 












1^. Girls are better than beys at helping younger children. 












15* Girls are more gentle than boys. 












16. Boys have more setf*-conf idence than girls. 










17* Boys cannot learn to cook and sew as well as girls. 












18. Girls are neater than boys. 












)9« Boys need to continue their education after high school 
more than girls do. 












20. Girls are more concerned than boys about how they look. 












21. Boys are rK>t as hoiest as girls. 












22. Girts cannot tearn to use tools and fix cars as well 
as boys . 












23. Boys are more adventurous than girls. 












£,H . M 9'' ■ cannoi oe as 9000 a aoctori lawyer 1 piumDeri or 
carpenter as a boy can. 












25> Boys should not help with the housework. 












26. A wonwn would not make a good U.S. president. 
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READING 12 



THE MALE ROLE STEREOTYPE 



Adapted from Being a Man; A Unit of Instructional Ac- 
tivities on Male Role Stereotyping , by David Sadker. 
Washington, O.C.: Resource Center on Sex Roles In Edu 
cation, 1976. 



INTRODUCTION 



When you first consider that many men now feel that they are victims of 
sex-role stereotyping, your natural response might be: "Are you kidding? 
Why should men feel discriminated against? Men have the best Jobs; they 
are the corporation presidents and the political leaders. Everyone says, 
'It's a man's world.' What do men have to be concerned about? What are 
their problems?" 

It Is obvious that men hold most of the Influential and Important positions 
in society, and It does seem that many men "have It made." The problem Is 
that men pay a high cost for the ways they have been stereotyped and for 
the roles they play. 

To understand why many men and women are concerned, we need to take a look 
at the male role sterostype. Consider the following "Code of Conduct": 



CODE OF CONDUCT: THE MALE ROLE STEREOTYPE 



"TOUGH" Acting tough is a key element of the male role stereotype. Many boys and 
men feel that they have to show that they are strong and tough, that they 
can "take it" and "dish It out" as well. You've probably run into some 
boys and men who like to push people around, use their strength, and act 
tough. In a conflict, these males would never consider giving in, even 
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when surrender or compromise would be the smartest or most compassionate 
course of action. 

HIDE EMOTIONS This aspect of the male role stereotype teaches males to suppress their 

emotions and to hide feelings of fear, sorrow, or tenderness. Even as 
small children, they are warned not to be "crybabies." As grown men they 
show that they have learned this lesson well, and they become very effi- 
cient at holding back tears and keeping a "stiff upper lip." 



EARN "BIG BUCKS" Men are trained to be the primary and often the only source of Income^or 

the family. So men try to choose occupations that pay well, and then they 
stick with those Jobs, even when they might prefer to try something else. 
Boys and men are taught that earning a good living Is Important, so Impor- 
tant that a man who doesn't earn "big money" is considered IneJequate In 
meeting society's expectations of what a "real man" should do. In fact, 
men are often evaluated not on how kind or compassionate or thoughtful 
they are, but on how much money they make. 



GET THE "RIGHT KINO OF JOB" If a boy decides to become a pilot, he will receive society's stamp of ap- 
proval, for that Is the "right" kind of Job for a man. But If a boy de- 
cides to become an airline steward, many people think that quite strange. 
Boys can decide to be doctors, mechanics, or business executives, but If a 
boy wants to become a nurse, secretary, librarian, ballet dancer, or kin- 
dergarten teacher, he will have a tough time. His friends and relatives 
will probably try to talk him out of his decision, because It's just not 
part of the male role stereotype. 



COMPETE— INTENSELY 



Another aspect of the male role stereotype Is to be super-compet ttlve. 
This coripetltlve drive Is seen not only on athletic fields, but In school 
and later work. This commitment to competition leads to still another part 
of the male stereotype: getting ahead of other people to become a winner. 



WIN— AT ALMOST ANY COST 



From the Little League baseball field to getting Jobs that pay the most 
money, boys and men are taught to win at whatever they may try to do. They 
must work and strive and compete so that they can get ahead of other 




2it8 



'> 
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OVERCOMMITMENT TO COMPETITION 



STOICISM 



THE WORK LOAD 
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people, no matter how many personal and even moral sacrifices are made 
along the way to the winner's circle. 

These are some of the major features of the male stereotype. And certain- 
ly, scMne of them may not appear to be harmful . Yet when we look more 
closely, we find that many males who do "buy" the message of the male role 
stereotype end up paying a very high price for their conformity. 



THE COST OF THE CODE: WHEN MEN GIVE UP 



Men who become highly involved in competition and winning can lose their 
perspective and good judgment. Competition by itself is not necessarily 
bad, and we've all enjoyed some competitive activities. But when a man 
tries to fulfill the male stereotype, and compete and win at any cost, he 
runs into problems. You've probably seen sore losers (and even sore win- 
ners)'"-sure signs of overcommitment to competition. Real competitors have 
trouble making friends, because they're always trying to go "one up" on 
their friends. And when cooperation is needed, true-blue competitors have 
a difficult time cooperating. 

The next time you see hockey players hitting one another with their hockey 
sticks, or politicians or businessmen willing to do almost anything for a 
Senate seat or a big deal, you know that you are seeing some of the prob- 
lems of the male sex- role stereotype: an overcommitment to competition 
and the need to win at any cost. 



Hiding emotions can hurt. For one thing, hiding emotions confuses people 
as to what someone's real feelings are. Men who hide their emotions can 
be misunderstood by others who might see them as uncaring and insensitive. 
And men who are always suppressing their feelings may put themselves under 
heavy psychological stress. This pressure can be physically unhealthy as 
wel I . 



The heavy emphasis that the male stereotype puts on earning big money also 
creates problems. Some men choose careers they really do not like, just 
because the job pays well. Others choose Jobs they like at first, only to 
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HEALTH 



SOCIAL PRESSURE 
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find out later that they would rather do something else. But they stay 
with their Jobs anyway » because they can't afford to earn less money. 

In trying to earn as much as possible, many men work I6ng hours and week- 
ends. Some even take second Jobs. When men do this, they begin to lead 
one-track lives— the track that leads to the office or business door. They 
drop outside interests and hobbies. They have less and less time to spend 
with their families. That's one reason why some fathers never really get 
to know their own children, even though they may love them very much. 



Many men who are absorbed by competition, winning, and earning big bucks 
pay a terrible price in terms of their physical health. With the continual 
pressure to compete, be tough, oarn money, with little time left for rec- 
reation and other interests, men find themselves much more likely than 
women to fall victim to serious disease. In fact, on the average, men die 
eight years sooner than women. Loss of life is a high cost to pay for fol- 
lowing the code of the male role stereotype. 



Boys and men who do not follow the male code of conduct may also find their 
lives more difficult because of this stereotype. For example, some boys 
choose to become nurses rather than doctors, kindergarten teachers rather 
than lawyers, artists rather than electricians. Social pressure can make 
it terribly difficult for males who enter these female-stereotyped careers. 
Other boys and men feel very uncomfortable with the continual pressure to 
compete and win. 

Son^e boys do not want to hide their feelings or project an Image of being 
strong and tough. These males may be gentle, compassionate, sensitive 
human beings who are puzzled with and troubled by the male role stereotype. 
When society stereotypes any group — by race, religion, or sex — It becomes 
difficult for Individuals to break out of the stereotype and be themselves. 
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SUMMARY 



N(M you are aware of just what the male sex- role stereotype is, and you 
know sotne of the problems It can create. Use this information to under- 
stand and judge the social pressure placed on males to conform to the 
stereotype. 
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SESSION 5: "STANDING UP" FOR EQUITY 
Parent Workshop 

GOAL: TO USE ASSERTIVENESS SKILLS FOR EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION IN SEX EQUITY SITUATIONS 



GENERAL BUSINESS 20 



• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



• •• 

• •• 



• 
• 

9 • • 



INTRODUCTION TO 
ASSERTIVENESS 



• • • 

« • 4 

• • • 



20 



20 



3Sl 



Have individual participants report on the sex-role aware- 
ness activities they used with their children. 

Share resourc^is (suggested list); 

■ The Assertive Woman, by Phelps and Austin 
• Your Perfect Right, by Albert i and Emmons 

■ Assert i ng Yoursol f , by Bower and Bower 

Present Session 5 go.jis and overview. 



OBJECT I Vh: 

Pa rtici p.iiit s will integrate the tat'-is aggressive , [ion- 
asr. erti ve , aixi ^^±-^J_i^£ into t/i<*ir '^^rfional lives fcy 

^ t accompa n ty t hose 



i yit'nt i fq i ng situat inn 
bt'havior^^. . 



and feel ings 



Present the Mi n » -Loct ufe "Introduction to Assert I veness " 
to I n t roduce and de f t ne the le rms and concep t s . Use the 
Trt^nsparnncles . 



Hove participants imnrjine themselves in each type of situ- 
ation and brriinstorm the emotion-; and feelings that accom- 
pcHiy each state (asse^rtive, fion - as se r i I vo . and agg'vss i ve ) 
Record the responses on the cha Ikhoarci . 




iarqe group 



miniiocture 



transparerKV 
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Name tags 
Sign-In sheet 
Chalkboard 
Newsprint 
Masking tape 
Markers 
Overhead 
projector 



Poster with 
Sess Ion 5 goals 
and overvif^w 



MINI-LECTURt: 
I nt roduct i o n to 
Assert i vencss 



TRANSPARENCY 
MASTERS: 
Qgf i n } t i o^iS 

Behavi O; 
t>escrl ptors 

Cof'^ponenis of 
A«, se r 1 1 ve Bp - 
hav I or 
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devlloping assertive 
communication 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



::: 

::: 
••• 
•«• 

•«• 

iU 

::: 

::: 
••• 
«•• 
*•« 

••• 



• 

••• 
••• 



«•« 
««• 
••• 

• 

•»• 

15 

««• 
««« 
• 

«•« 
«•« 
««« 
««• 

• «« 
««« 

• «« 
««« 
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• «« 
««• 
««« 



OBJECTIVE H2 

Participants will hti able to write "X" messages, as mea- 
sured by completicn of Worksheets. 

Present the Mini-Lecture Messages," using the Trans- 

parency. 



Distribute the Worksheet '"I* Messages." Olvloe par- 
ticipants Into small g.'oups and have them complete the 
Worksheet . 



FaciHtate a large group dlscrsslon and sharing of re- 
sponses . 



««« 
««« 
««« 
««« 
«•« 
««« 
««« 



1 1 • 

t tt 
1 1 • 



OBJECTIVE f*J 

Part iaip<if)ts will bo dhl^ to a ppl ly .1 s sf* r 1 1 vfynos s .■• / i / s 
w^iile giving and roceiving vompl iments and crit ici tin). 



ASSERTIVE COMPLIMENTS 5 



Present t^e Mtni-Lectur' -jiving ar.d Receiving Cofnn 1 
fT>e'^ts,'* cind have part I c i I'-uii s share their v)ersonal . 
perceptions and experiences. 
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transparency 



workshoet 



ii 



mini- lecture 



MINI-LECTURE: 
"I" Messages 



TRANSPARENCY 

MASTER: 

"I" Messages 

Model 



WORKSHEET: 
•M" Messages 



MiNf lErTURE : 
G i V « n q .T-ul 
R ecf '» V i fuj 
CtxnpTlmenl s 



If 



ASSERTIVE CRITICISM 15 



• •• 

• •• 

• »• 

m»0 

• •t 

«•-» 

• •« 

■ • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 
• 

• •• 
«•• 
«•• 

• •• 

• t • 

• •* 

• •• 

• •• 
••• 
••• 

ill 
••• 

• V* 

• •« 

••• 

• w* 

• «• 
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«>•• 

• •• 

• 

• •• 

• •• 
«•• 



• 

• •• 

• 

• ■I* 

20 



« • • 

• • • 

• 

• •» 



• •• 

• ■a 

• •• 

• •• 
• 



HOMEWORK 



• • • 
• 

• •• 



• 



• «« 
«« • 



PROCESS EVALUATION 
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Present the Mini-lecture •*Glving and Responding to Criti- 
cism." Explain and give examples of how to respond to 
criticism without bv2comlng disabled, and use the Trans- 
parencies, Respond to group questions and concerns as 
appropriate. 



Have participants, In large groups, brainstorm situations 
or use the Worksheet "Assert i veness Role-Play Situations" 
for application and practice In giving and responding to 
criticism. 



Divide li.e group Into tria(Js. Assign sections on iho Work- 
sheet and have each trl^id choose one or two situations to 
role play. Have two c; roup merr^bers role pl3> the situation, 
with the third person monitoring. Then have me».'bers of 
each triad reverse roles. 

F.iciHttUe n Ir.iiie oroup sharing o<" responses. 



Assign the Reading '^Notes io a O^-snge Agent" for the nt'xt 
sess ion . 

Prcivif'w the next session. 



Cor>dact <i proce*.s evaluation 
"Proc<^<;S t va I uAt i on Form. " 



> f t he sf»«s s I on , u<; ' ^fj 



the 



mini^tecture | 



transpajrency 



worksheet 




m 

' evi^iation 



HINT-LFCTURE: 
Giving and 
Responding to 
Criticism 



TRAKSPARENCY 

MASTERS: 

Types of 

gri ticlsffl and 

Responses 



Responding to 
Crlttclsff^ (AT B) 



OESC Script 



WORKSHEET : 
Assert 1 veness 



Roje-Play Situ- 
ations 



READING: 
No tes to a 
Change A^en» 



ASStSSHENT 
INSTRUMENT : 
Process Evalu- 
at ion Form 
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MINI-LECTURE: INTRODUCTION TO ASSERTIVENESS 



This Mlnl-Lecture provides basic Information regarding the philosophy, value, 
and learning process for developing assertive behavior. 



PHILOSOPHY AMD VALUE Assert Iveness training provides a framework for looking at behavior* Using 

this framework, an Individual can lool< at personal behavior, analyze prob- 
lem situations, and Identify behaviors that are no longer functional or ef- 
fective. 

Assertlveness training is based on the belief that when a person values 
others and communicates In an honest and direct way, she or he can: 

■ Maintain self-respect by taking responsibility for her or his own feel- 
ings, needs and actions. 

■ Improve interpersonal relationships by letting others know where they 
stand. 

■ Increase her or his ability to make choices about personal behavior In a 
given situation (improve personal power). 

• increase the likelihood of reaching goals {self-confidence Increases 
with more success experiences). 

BECOMING ASSERTIVE Assertlveness training involves learning new terms and skills through prac- 
tice and perseverance. Role-playing, or assertlveness practice In a group, 
is an effective way to develop new assertive behavior. It Is difficult to 
respond assertively In a situation where there are strong feelings or the 
stakes are high. 

Behavior change also requires time and introspection. You can't become a 
new person overnight, and looking at your own behavior Is difficult, but 
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the payoff Is high. Remember that when you change, It can be threatening 
to those around you. They may resist the "new" you and attempt to change 
you back to the way you were. 

Understanding the terms non-assertive, aggressive, and assertive Is an cs- - 
sentlal first step In becoming assertive and standing up for your own 
rights. 

r 

DEFINITIONS [Use the Transparencies "Definitions," "Behavior Descriptors," and "Compo- 
nents of Assertive Behavior."] 

■ Non-assertive: not recognizing or expressing personal needs, wants or 
desires; allowing others to choose for you; seldom achieving your goal; 
denying responsibility for your own actions. It results In self-dexd&X 
and inhibition, 

■ Aggressive: expressln'j personal desires, values, and needs while violat- 
ing the rights of others; accomplishing your goal at others* expense. 

It rssults In feelings of temporary satisfaction and gruxlt. 

a Assertive: recognizing and expressing personal wants, values, needs, 
and feelings without violating tf.e rights and feelings of others; choos- 
ing hov^ to act >n a given situation; usually achieving your goal; creating 
a wIn-wJn situation. This results In self-entiAncement and self-respect. 
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AN EXAMPLE: DINING OUT 

Mr. A and Ms, B are at dinner in a moderately expensive restaurant. Mr. A 
has ordered a rare steak, but when the steak Is served, Mr. A finds It to 
be very well done, contrary to his ord^f. He csn respond In one of three 
ways: 

« NON-ASSERTIVE: Mr. A grumbles to Ms , B about the "burned" meat, and 
states that he won't patronize th5s restaurant In the future. He says 
nothing to the waitress, responding "Fine!" to her Inquiry, "Is every- 
thing all right?" His dinner and evening are highly unsatisfactory, and 
he feels guilty for having taken no action. Both Mr. A's and Ms. B's 
estimates of Mr. A are deflated by the experience. 

36S 



» AGGRESSIVE: Mr. A angrily summons the waitress to the table. He berates 
her loudly and unfairly for not complying with his order. His actions 
ridicule the waitress and embarrass Ms. B. He demands and receives 
another steak, this one more to his liking. He feels In control of the 
situation, but Ms, B's embarrassment creates friction between them and 
spoils their evening. The waitress Is humiliated and angry, and loses 
her poise for the rest of the evening. 

n ASSERTIVE: Mr. A motions the waitress to his table. Noting that he had 
ordered a rare steak, he shows her the well-done meat, asking politely 
but firmly that It be returned to the kitchen and replaced with the rare- 
cooked steak he originally requested. The waitress apologizes for the 
error, and returns shortly with a rare steak. Both Mr. A and Ms. B enjoy 
dinner, tip accordingly, and Mr. A feels satisfied with himself. The 
waitress Is pleased with a satisfied customer and an adequate tip. 
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DEFINITIONS 



NON-ASSERTIVE 
AGGRESSIVE 
ASSERTIVE 



not recognizing or expressing personal needs, wants, or 
desires 

expressing personal desires, values, and needs while 
violating the rights of others 

recognizing and expressing personal wants, values, needs, 
and feelings without violating the rights and feelings of 
others 
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BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTORS 



NON-ASSERTIVE 
(as actor) 

sel f-dcnying 



inhibited 
hurt» anxious 



al lows others to 
choose for her/ 
him 

does not achieve 
desired goal 



AGGRESSIVE 
(as actor) 

self-enhancing 
at expense of 
another 

express I ve 

depreciates 
others 

chooses for 
cithers 



achieves desired 
goal by hurting 
others 



ASSERTIVE 
(as actor) 

sel f-enhancing 



express ive 

feels good about 
self 

chooses for self 



may achieve 
desired goal 



(as acted upon) 

gui 1 ty or angry 

depreciates 
actor 

achieves desired 
goal at actor's 
expense 



(as acted upon) 

self-denying 

hurt, defensive, 
huml 1 iated I 

does not achieve 
desired goal 



(as acted upon) 
sel f-enhanclng 
express ive 



may achieve 
desired goal 
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COMPONENTS OF ASSERTIVE BEHAVIOR 



- BODY LANGUAGE 

eye contact 
facia] expression 
gestures 

- VOICE 

vo 1 ume 
qual I ty 
tone 

Inflection 

- TIMING 
• CONTENT 
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MINI-LECTURE: "I" MESSAGES 



This Minl-Lecture provides a definition and background Information regarding 
the use of the assertive "I" message. 



RATIONALE FOR USAGE 



An ••!•• message Is used to establish and maintain close and honest Inter- 
personal relationships. It facilitates cooperation and open conmunication 
An message correnunlcates personal feelings and experiences (positive 
and negative) and states the effect another's behavior has on you. "1" 
messages do not judge or Interpret another's behavior, nor do they place 
blame on another. They are less likely to provoke resistance because they 
relate your perception of fact rather than stating your evaluation. 

The "1" message response Is also effective when you are communicating pos- 
itive feelings. It affirms or supports without evaluating—for example, 
"I really like the colors In your picture" Instead of "You're such a good 
artist." 



"YOU" MESSAGE 



On the other hand, a "you" message Is a direct attack on another's behav- 
ior, and usually throws the other person Into a defensive position, making 
her or him less free to listen to your statement. For example, if someone 
constantly Interrupts you, the "you" message response might be "You always 
Interrupt me," or "You're rude," attacking and causing the other person to 
take the defensive. The "I" message response might be, 'Vhen I am Inter- 
rupted, I find It difficult to get my work done, and I get Irritated,' de- 
scribing behavior and explaining the effect a behavior has had on you; the 
other person cannot deny your perceptions or feelings. 



FRAMEWORK It's important to have a framework or model when learning new behaviors. 

This model can serve as a guide to learn the assertive "I" message. 



[Use 



the Transparency. J 
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MODEL: When 



(describe the behavior), then . 

give the effects of the behavior on you), and I feel 
(state your own feelings). 
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"1" MESSAGE MODEL 

WHEN . . . (describe the behavior), 

THEN . . . (give the effects of the behavior on you), 

AND I FEEL . . . (state your own feelings). 
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WORKSHEET 12 



"I" MESSAGES 

The "i" message Is used to establish and maintain close 
and honest interpersonal relationships. Open communica- 
tion and cooperation are enhanced because the spealcer 
assumes the responsibility for stating how a situation 
affects her or him, rather than blaming someone else. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Complete the situations below by writing an "I" message. 
Use the following model and example as guides. 



MODEL: When . . . (describe the behavior), then . . . (give the effects 

of the behavior on you), and 1 feel . . . (state your own feelings). 

EXAMPLE: You have a friend who tali^s continuously and drives you crazy 1 

You say: When you tall^ without stopping, then I don't get a 
chance to say anything and I feel frustrated and left out of the 
conversation. 

l. A person you live with leaves the kitchen in a mess constantly. 
You say: 



2. You're trying to get some work done, and a co-worker (neighbor) keeps 
interrupting you. You say: 
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"I" Hes sages/page 2 



3. A friend borrows an object that you value and doesn't return It. 
You say: 



k. You are on your way home from a party where your partner told a sexist 
story. You say: 



5. You and a friend agree to go to a movie together. After the movie the 
friend complains that It was awful, that he or she didn't want to go 
to It In the first place, and that It's your fault the evening was 
boring. You say: 



6. A person has agreed to share an Important project with you and then 
does not follow through. You say: 



37? 
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MINI-LECTURE: QIVINQ AND RECBIVINQ COMPUMENTS 



This Mtnt*Lecture provides background Information on compliments and how to 
give and receive them assertively* 



ASSERTIVE COHHUN I CAT i ON Individuals give and receive compliments in ways that are often dysfunc* 

tional* In other words» communication systems do not always enhance reia«» 
tion3hLpSf but often tend to make things worse* There are ways to learn 
to deal with compliments assertively* We will consider some aspects of 
dysfunctional responses (often socialized), as well as positive, assertive 
responses* 



GIVING COMPLIMENTS An assertive person regards compliments as sincere, specific expressions 

of appreciation and avoids false flattery or Inappropriate statements used 
to cover up negative or Inadequate feelings* You can learn to give sin" 
cere compliments by using both verbal and non-*verba1 messages (a warm 
touch, a smile, nod, wink, okay sign, pat on hand or back, etc.)* When 
giving a compliment, remember to be honest and specific* Describe the 
other person^s actions and state how you fee1*-**for example, 'M really 
liked the way you said no when that salesperson was pressuring you to buy 
that appliance," Instead of "You*re great!'' The more information you can 
give others about their behavior, the more helpful and appreciated the In* 
formation w! 1 1 be* 



RECEIVING COM Ll^vNTS Many of us have been programmed to respond to compliments with a humble de 

nidi of protest and embarrassment* This type of response can make the com 
plimenter feel uneasy or put down and negates a sincere expression* The 
following are assertive ways to receive a compliment* 

■ Accept and enjoy a compliment and do not be concerned about the motives 
behind it* (One could ponder motives at length and miss enjoyment of 
the compi iment * ) 
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« Acknowledge the compliment, either verbally or non-verbally. 

■ Give free information regarding your feelings about the compliment, so 
that the sender knows its meaning to you. 

■ Don't feel obligated to give a compliment In return for one; just ac- 
knowledge the message. 
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MINI-LECTURE: OIVINQ AND RESPONDINQ TO CRITICISM 



This MInl-Lccturc outlines suggested assertlveness skills for giving and respond- 
ing to criticism without becoming disabled. 



ASPECTS OF CRITICISM 



Giving and responding to criticism are difficult for most Individuals. 
There are two basic aspects of criticism that may account for this. First 
is the fear of rejection and second Is the element of surprise. 



FEAR OF REJECTION 



Criticism threatens our need to be liked and accepted, and often causes us 
to inhibit our actions. We fear people won't like us If we criticize them 
or, If criticized, we feel people do not like us personally. By learning 
some assertive responses and approaches to criticism, we can prepare, en- 
abling ourselves to evaluate criticism more effectively, and establishing 
respect with others. 



ELEMENT OF SURPRISE 



The element of surprise is the other factor that makes it difficult to 
deal with criticism. When critical statements are not expected, they 
catch us off balance and can cause hurt and embarrassment. To overcome 
our fear of criticism and to cope with the surprise element. It Is neces- 
sary to desensitize ourselves. First, we will look at our own strengths 
and weaknesses. An easy way to do this Is to make a list of your positive 
and negative qualities. Second, we will prepare for different types of 
criticism and learn s<xne effective, self-confident responses. This pro- 
vides us with choices about how to respond and gives us a method by which 
we can make more clearly defined decisions about whether or not we want to 
change. As we become more confident. It becomes easier to look at and 
share faults with others without feeling rejected. It's Important to re- 
member that ideas and behaviors are rejected, and not people. 
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TYPES OF CRITtCiSN Criticism can fall Into one of thre« categories: 
AND RESPONSES 

(1) unrealistic criticisms 

(2) put-downs 

(3) val Id criticisms. 

[Use the Transparency "Types of Criticism and Responses."] 

■ An unrealistic criticism is a statement that Is totally invalid and ex** 
aggerated. The best response to this type of criticism Is to contradict 
it openly. 

For example: Speaker: *7ou're a lazy bum J' 

Responder: don't agree. I have worked hard and i want 
to restJ' 

■ A put^down Is a patronizing insult rather than a legitimate criticismt 
but it may contain an elanent of truth. 

There are two effective responses to this type of criticism: (1) use 
humor and/or (2) state your feelings using an message* 

For example: Speaker: *Mt's nice you have time to rest while the rest 

of us are still working. 
Responder: (Humor) "1 supervise better from a prone po- 
sition.'* 

message) feel put down by that remark** 

■ A valid criticism is a realistic statement made in a straightforward way. 
It can provide helpful information about the effects of our actions on 
others. 

The assertive response is to acknowledge the criticism as valid and per-* 
haps add a statement that you're aware of the problem and are working to 
change it. 

For example: Speaker: *M get irritated when you rest and the rest of 

us have to do your share of the work.** 
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Responder: "I can see that It's annoying for you. My sys- 
tem seems to requfre a lot of rest !ate1y» and 
i am concerned about that." 



RESPONDING TO CRITICISM Here are some dysfunctional ways of responding to criticism. When they are 

usedt effective communication stops. 

[Use the Transparency "Responding to Criticism (A)."] 

■ Reverse attack. Criticize right back, attacking the other person with a 
critical statement. This is a defensive action, which accelerates con- 
flict. 

ft Apologize: Accept the fauU wi thout cause. This Is not a sincere apol- 
ogy but a non-assertive statement used to accept blame and avoid confron- 
tation. 

■ Ignore or divert: Pretend not to hear, or change the subject to avoid 
confrontation. 

■ Excuse and expla:Ln: Offer excuses and detailed explanations to ratio- 
nalize your actions. 

■ Withdraw, clam up, or cry: Avoid confrontation with non-assertive tac- 
tics. 

[Give examples or have participants give some.] 

Below are some responses that are not dysfunctional but ego-supportive, 
which will assist you In responding to criticism without becoming disabled. 
They will also help you maintain your balance while the surprise factor Is 
operating: 

[Use the Transparency "Responding to Criticism (B)."] 

■ "Tell me more about that," or "Please be more specific." 

■ "Any suggestions?" or "How would you like me to change?" 

■ "How does that bother you?" 
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■ "Thanks for your opinion." 

■ "That may be true; I agree." 

■ "I don't agree, I am not . . 

• "I would like to thtnk about that and get back to you later." 

■ "Yes, that's a problem for me, and I'm working on it." 

■ "When you say that, I feel . . ." (acknowledge your feelings). 

GIVING CRITICISM Giving criticism, like responding to criticism, calls for the same prin- 
ciples of honestui specificity, and expression of feelings. Check whethei 
your message Is unrealistic, a put-down, or a valid statement. If the 
criticism is a valid one, the "I" message format is most effective, as It 
Is less likely to create defensi veness In the other person. 

[If you wish, use the Transparency "'1' Message Model," presented in an 
earlier Mini-Lecture In this session.] 

Use the following as a guide when giving criticism: 

■ Clarify or describe the behavior. 

■ Give specific examples — a particular time or place. 

■ State your feelings about the behavior or situation. 

For example: "When we make arrangements to meet at 6:00 P.M. and you ar- 
rive 20 minutes late, I get annoyed and angry." 
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TYPES OF CRITICISM AND RESPONSES 



CRITICISM RESPONSE 

Unrealistic criticism Open contradiction 

Put-down Humor 

Statement of feelings 

Val Id criticism Acknowledgment 
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RESPONDING TO CRITICiSM (A) 



DYSFUNCTIONAL RESPONSES 

Reverse the attack 
Apolog t ze 
Ignore or divert 
Exctuse and expla in 
Withdraw, clam up or cry 
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RESPONDING TO CRITICISM (B) 

A 

EGO-SUPPORTtVE RESPONSES 

"Tell me more about that," or "Please be more specific." 
"Any suggestions?" or "How would you like me to change?" 
"How does that bother you?" 
"Thanks for your opinion." 
"That may be true; I agree." 
"I don't agree, I am not . . ." 

"I would like to think about that and get back to you later." 

"Yes, that's problem for me, and I'm working on It." 

"When you say that, I feel . . ." (acknowledge your feelings). 
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DESC Script* 

£ ESCRIBE the other person' ehavtor objectively to her or him. 

XPRESS your feelings to the other person in a positive way. 

PECIFY one or two behavior changes you would lilte the person to make. 
Ask for agreement! 

£ ONSEQUENCES: Tell what you can do for the other person if the agreement 

to change is Icept (positive consequences). 

if necessary » tell the person what you will do if the 
agrewnent is not t^ept (negative consequences). 



Reprinted by permission from Asserting Yourself , by Sharon Bower and 
Gordon Bower. Reading, Mass.: Add i son-Wesley, 1976. 
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WORKSHEET 13 



ASSERTiVENBSS ROLE-PLAY SITUATIONS 



Adapted from materials In the Project Awareness 
Training Manual . 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Use the following role-play situations to practice and per- 
feet assertiveness skills. 



GROUP I 



On an elementary school playground, a girl Is being chased by several 
boys who are taunting her by trying to lift her skirt up. You are the 
teacher she runs to, crying, to tell about this. Before you have a 
chance to respond, another teacher says to the girl, "If you didn't 
tease the boys, they wouldn't chase you." 

You see a 12-year-old boy hurt himself and begin to cry. A teacher 
you are with tells the boy to "stop crying and a< t like a man." 

In the teachers' lunchroom, the subject of women's liberation comes up. 
After the Initial jokes, someone says, "Those Libbers are just putting 
down women by rejecting their natural — and needed— role as wives and 
mothers ." 

As a AO-year-old woman, you've decided to go back to the university 
vor your teaching certificate. Your teenage children say, "Oh, Mum, 
don't be silly; you're too old." 
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Assert iveness Role- PI ay Situations/page 2 



GROUP 2 



a. Your school hires a male secretary. You hear some students making fun 
of him. "I bet he does all the cooking and cleaning for his family, 
too," they say. 

b. At a workshop discussing racism and sexism, some of the people say, 
••The real problem In our society is racism. Sexism Is Just fogging 
the Issue. •• 

c. You watch another teacher settle a verbal battle between a girl and a 
boy by separating them. The teacher later tells you that she can^t 
stand the constant bickering and name-ca 1 1 1 ng between the boys and 
girls. Then she shrugs and says, ••This Is just a stage they^re going 
through. It^s natural for nine-year-old girls and boys to hate each 
other. •' 

d. As a high school senior, you've heard of a construction trades appren- 
ticeship program for women and you decide to apply. You tell your 
math teacher and he jokes, ••Oh, you'll look cute in a hard hat.^^ 



GROUP 3 



You are told by another woman that her husband (who is a junior high 
school principal) didn't hire you to teach because ••those kids need a 
man to control th«n." 



3 so 



b. As a teacher, you read aloud your school •$ morning bulletin to your 
homeroom class. The bulletin contains a statement that. In accordance 
with a new district policy, schools are encouraged to have male cheer- 
leaders for women's teams. Your announcement Is met with loud laughter 
and jeers by the males present. 

c. Your daughter, Mel-Lin, who has always received the highest grades In 
school, gets somewhat lower grades when she begins to play varsity 
basketball. •'We had such high expectations of Hel-Lin's academic 
achievement," the school advisor tells you. "This sports Image really 
doesn't fit her." 
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Assertlveness Role-Flay Situations/page 3 



d. One of the boys In your school has enrolled In a inodern dance class. 
You hear some students calling him a "queer" ("femme," "fag") behind 
his back. 



GROUP k 

a. After hearing some put-downs, you decide to defend the wonian's rights 
movement. You answer two charges; then someone says, "Oh, you're one 
of them!" 

b. You and another teacher are standing on the playground. Beth and Tom, 
two seven-year-olds, go racing by. The other teacher says to you, 
"That Beth! I wish she'd stop acting like a boy." 

c. You are discussing Yolanda, a student from a migrant family, with the 
school psychologist. "She told me she wants to be a teacher when she 
grows up," the psychologist says. "But you know those Mexicans, 
they're always moving around and never amount to anything." How do 
you respond? 

d. As you are walking down the hall, you overhear the science teacher 
(male) scolding some disruptive boys in his class (which Is mostly 
male) for "acting like a bunch of girls. . . . That's all you are . . . 
a bunch of girls." 



GROUP 5 

a. After reading a chapter In your social studies book about how Columbus 
"discovered" America, some of the students In your fifth-grade class 
start to call Patricia, a Native American, "Pocahontas." She complains 
about this. 

b. You are standing in a group with a male teacher. A finale student 
wearing a new outfit passes by. The male teacher says, "Wbwl Aren't 
you a knockout today. You're one foxy chick." The female- student 
looks at him coldly and walks awi^y. He turns to you and says, "Well, 
what's with her?" 
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Assert tveness Role-Play St tuat Ions/page 4 

c. A kindergarten teacher tells you» the school psychologist » that she ts 
concerned about Jerry because he often plays in the dol i corner. "What 
should I do about it?" she aslcs. "Maybe it's because he lives with 
just his mother and never sees his dad." 

d. Linda and Bill have similar grades and similar results on vocational 
interest inventories. Their counselor urges Bill to consider becoming 
a doctor and Linda to consider becoming a nurse. "Yes» I'm Interpret- 
ing their scores differently. That's what the real world Is like," 
the counselor tells you. 



GROUP 6 

a. As a 50-year-61d woman, you've applied for a job as a receptionist In 
the main office of your school district. The personnel Interviewer 
tells you, "If it were up to me, you're qualified for the job. But— 
off the record—the superintendent said to find a young woman. It's 
the public image, you know." 

b. Mary and Maria have similar grades and similar results on vocational 
interest inventories. Their counselor encourages Mary, who Is Anglo, 
to think about college, and Maria, who is Chicana, to think about sec- 
retarial school. "Yes, I'm interpreting their grades and interest re- 
sults differently. . . . That's what the real world is like," the 
counselor tells you. 

c. Three five-year-old girls are sitting at the sewing table, stitching 
around designs they've drawn. Their classmate Steve approaches, 
watches for a while, and picks up a piece of cloth. You hear one of 
the girls say, "No, Steve, you shouldn't play here. Boys don't sew." 
Steve drops ihe cloth and starts to turn away. 

d. You are talking with the school secretary about how girls' sports pro- 
grams get so much less attention and money than boys'. You explain 
that when you were in high school, you set some records for track and 
you would have liked to continue, but there was no opportunity for you 
to do so. The secretary says, "But Babe DIdrikson made it In sports — 
why couldn't you?" 
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GROUP 7 

a. Another teacher tells you that Joan, one of your students, wants to 
become a doctor. The teacher is skeptical because "people who come 
from poor families like Joan's never have enough initiative— or 
persistence." 

b. In a work awareness course, you Inform students that nine out of ten 
gir s can expect to work outside their homes at some time during their 
adult lives. A young woman in the class says she plans to be a full- 
time wife and mother. 

c. Your 16-year-old daughter tells you, "But Mom and Dad, If I do all that 
work for my report, the boys will think I'm too smart." 

d. Six-year-old Victor suddenly, Impulsively, hugs you, his teacher, and 
you hug him in return. The other boys In the class start Jeering, 

Victor loves the teacher, Victor loves the teacher." Victor leaps on 
one of the taunting boys, wrestling and punching. 



GROUP 8 
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a. You are coaching a group of boys who are playing baseball. Two girls 
are standing around watching wistfully. You call out, "Don't you girls 
want to play too?" "Nol" shout the boys, "we don't want them . . . 
they're no good." 

b. You have Just been named head of your department. A man who expected 
to get the Job approaches you and says, "The only reason you were ap- 
pointed Is that you are a woman and the district needs to fulfill Its 
affirmative action program." 

c. Your daughter, Kelko, an eighth-grader In a mostly white school, uses 

a Japanese lantern theme in her campaign signs for president of student 
government. Her teacher tells you that Kelko writes so neatly that she 
would be better as secretary of student government. The teacher also 
tells you that Kelko shouldn't use the Japanese lantern theme— "She 
doesn t want to set herself apart from the other children, does she?" 
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d. When discussing future Jobs In your elementary class, most of the girls 
say they plan to be •'mommies." The boys say they want to be firemen, 
policemen, doctors, astronauts, etc. 
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READING 13 



NOTES TO A CHANGE AGENT 



This Reading was prepared by Resources for Non*Sexist 
Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, to accom* 
pany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school 
communi t ies« K**12. 



INTRODUCTION 



Change may be defined as any significant alteration in the current stattf 
of affairs for an individual, a group, or an organization. 

In the natural processes of growth and maturation, and with the passage of 
time, all things inevitably change. But people are often resistant to 
change, and apathy is a common form of resistance. We feel more comfort- 
able with the status quo, or the situation as we l<now itj; and feel uneasy 
with the unkrK)v.«n» which would come with change. 

Change may be considered a challenge to one^s present situation, which for 
some individuals is a stimulating experience. For others change causes 
uneasiness, as new, unknown behavior may be called for. Fear of change 
can encompass fears that relate to failure, the unknown, giving up the fa-- 
miliar, and diminished power or control. 

In attempting to bring about change, it*s important to remember that change 
in one part of a system causes changes in other parts of the system, which 
may not be anticipated or controlled. Many small changes added together 
result in real change. 



ROLE OF THE A change agent, or one who is seeking change in a system or an organize*- 
CHANGE AGENT tion, must be sensitive to other people's sense of being threatened or 

feeling uncertain. Two ways of responding effectively to others' fear are 
to provide information and to offer understanding and empathy. 
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Catalyst 



Solution Giver 



Process Helper 
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According to Ronald Ellis In The Change Agent's Guide to Innovative Educa- 
tion (1973). the change agent can function In any or all of at least four 
primary ways. These Include the following roles: 

■ Catalyst 

■ Solution giver 

■ Process helper 

■ Resource I Inker 



The catalyst works at helping the group overcome Its Inertia and actually 
paves the way for change by lessening people's resistance to It. In edu- 
cation today, this role can be taken by parents, students, staff, or school 
board members who are concerned with the present workings of a school sys- 
tem. These Individuals or groups do not necessarily have the answers, but 
they are dissatisfied with the way things are. They can energize the 
problem-sol ving process by voicing their dissatisfaction. 



The solution giver has definite Ideas about what changes ought to take 
place. Although the right solutions are of central Importance, another 
factor In any change process Is timing. The solution giver must know when 
and how to offer the solutions so that they can be Implemented effectively. 



The process helper Is the key role of the change agent. This person can 
assist In numerous ways, for example: 

■ Facilitating recognition and definition of needs by the group. 

■ Assisting the group In setting objectives for change. 

■ Showing the group how to find resources. 

• Helping the group select or create solutions. 

■ Aiding the Implementation of these solutions. 
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Resource Ltnker 



REACTIONS TO CHANGE 
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■ Assisting In evaluation of the process and checking to see that needs 
are met adequately. 



The resource linker has the Job of bringing together all the necessary In- 
gredients to support the desired change. Resources might Include financial 
backing; Identifying and procuring people with time, motivation, and needed 
skills; and expertise In the process of change itself. A person who can 
link resources and needs both inside and outside the system In question is 
truly valuable in any change process. 

One really needs to be able to assess one's own skills to be able to work 
effectively for change within a system or organization. One must be able 
to tap the resources of any group to help facilitate the desired change. 
Active listening Is necessary, to find the talents, motivations, and Inter- 
ests of individual members, and to find the sources of resistance In the 
group, c: 



People will not respond well If they are told that they must change. 
Therefore, an effective change agent will attempt to gain a trusting and 
cooperative working relationship with the group In question, if the group 
Includes a few key people In positions of powssr, their support shiould be 
gained. Then the process can begin at various levels. 

The types of reactions a change agent might find to proposed changes vary. 
However, the following stages describe human reactions that are a normal 
part of the learning or change process: 

■ Shock or surprl se—'Vhat?" (reacting strongly to any significant chai- 
.enge to our perception) 

■ Disbel ief— *'Ah, come on, that doesn't happen to me (then)." (active dis- 
belief and resistance to new information) 

■ Guilt— "Oh, I did that?" (feeling Inadequate or guilty for past and 
present actions) 

■ Projection— "Thi s lousy system, etc." (projecting one's guilt onto 
other persons and/or circumstances, blaming them) 
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■ Rational ization— "It's the result of our cultural heritage.*' (a form of 
resistance that alms to explain and/or excuse behaviors) 

■ Intel lectual Izatlon— "Let me think about It for a while." (may be re- 
sistance or the beginning of problem solving) 

■ Acceptance (admission that new behavior and perceptions are necessary 
for personal and organizational growth) 

■ Integration and action (Incorporation of new awareness and ((nowledge 
Into behavior and action) 

These are not always clear-cut stages; they may overlap or be experienced 
in a different sequence, or they may not occur at all. 



CHANGE PIj^NNING It is Important to remember that In teaching people how to change, you 

must provide not only cognitive information concerning why change is nec- 
essary, but also motivational Influences or payoffs that are emtionally 
satisfying. Our {knowledge that change Is needed, for whatever reasons we 
can thinic of. Is not sufficient to cause people to go through the uncer- 
tainty and risks that come with change. Motivational supports for each 
group affected must be ascertained. 

The change agent needs a personal power base in order to be effective. 
This iiicludes a support group, the ability to be assertive, knowledge of 
the subject area, and commitment to the task at hand. 

A good change plan requires a systematic approach, with careful thought 
and planning, it could include the following steps: 

■ Identify the problem. 

■ Develop a plan. 

■ Do your homework. 

■ implement your plan, 
^ijc^ ■ Evaluate and follow up. 
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SESSION 6: PARENT AS CATALYST FOR CHANGE 
Parent Workshop 

GOAL: TO DEVELOP A SEX EQUITY ACTION PLAN 



GENERAL BUSINESS 10 
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Invite questions and comments on Session 5 and the home* 
work activities with children. 

Present Session 6 goals and overview. 



OBJECTIVE ni 

Participants will utilize the VESC script in simulated 
situations . 

State that this activity Is a continuation of assertive- 
ness skills development. 

Distribute the Worksheet *'OESC Script** ro participants. 
Explain Its concept and emphasize use of the OESC script 
in conflict situations* using the Transparency from Ses- 
sion 5 and the Worksheet as guides in your explanation. 
Provide an example for participants. 

Distribute the Reading ^'Responding to School Officials," 
and give participants time to read over the situations. 
Have them form dyads and choose situations from the Read- 
ing. Then have them complete the Worksheet, 





Name tags 
Sign-in sheet 
Chalkboard 
Newsprint 
Masking tape 
Markers 
Overhead 
projector 



Poster with 
Session 6 goals 
and overview 



WORKSHEET: 
OESC Script 



TRANSPARENCY 
MASTER: 
OESC Script 
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FdclUtate a large group sharing of responses. 



H: 

III 
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Hi 
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ELEMENTS OF CHANGE 10 



OBJECTIVE #2 

Participants will identify principal stages of change and 
the roles of change agents. 



Cortduct the Mini-Lecture ^'Elements of Change," using the 
Transparency. 



••• 
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Facilitate a brief question and discussion period with the 
large group, having participants identify stages of change 
and their change roles as parents. 



III 
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OBJECTIVES ft 3 and H 

Participants will demonstrate the ability to use force- 
field analysis to solve problems in sex equity situations . 

Participants will prioritize and design elements of an 
ac^tion plan for their school cormnunity. 



PLANNING FOR ACTION 6 introduce force-field analysis action planning. 
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Facilitate a large group discussion to determine the focus 
of an action planning session. Have participants select 
one of the following areas for concentration in planning: 
home» classroom, school site, or district level. in fol- 
lowing the steps, have the activity center on the area 
chosen . 



\ 




minilecture 



tran$partncy 



targe group 



H INI -LECTURE; 
Elements of 
Change 



TRANSPARENCY 
MASTER: 
Roles of a 
C hange lAgent / 
tactions To 
Change 
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WRAP-UP ACTIVITY 5 



ASSESSMENT 
(optional posttesting) 
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WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
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Distribute the Worksheet "A Guide to Action: Force-Field 
Analysis," and conduct the analysis using the process out- 
lined In the Worksheet. For the first activity of Step 
Two (Part A), have participants work In small groups. 
Then have them reach a large group consensus on the goal. 



Have participants think back to Session Ps guided fantasy 
activity. Ask; "How do you feel about the workshop ex- 
perience now?** 

Have each participant ^^hare a brief statement with the 
group. 



If posttesting is given, adjust activity times accordingly. 
(See the Assessment Instruments What Do You Know About Sex 
Equity? Adult Rating Scale, and Person- Concept Incongruency 
Scale.) 



Conduct an evaluation of the workshop experience, distrib- 
uting the **Flnal Assessment" form for participants to fill 
in and return. 
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ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENTS: 
What Do You 
Know About '^ex 
Equity? 

Aduit Rating 
S caj je 

Person- Concept 

IncongruenCY 

Scale 



ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENT: 
Final Assess- 
ment 
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WORKSHEET 1A 



DESC SCRIPT* 



Reprinted with permission from Asserting Yourself , 
by Sharon Bower and Gordon Bower. Reading, Mass.: 
Add I son-Wesley, 1976. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Choose a conflict situation to use the DBSC Script model. 
In the four spaces below, write what you would say to the 
other person. One or two sentences for each step are suf- 
ficient. 



D ESCRIBE the other person's behavior objectively to him or her. 



E XPRESS your feelings to the other person In a positive way. 



S^ PECIFY one or two behavior changes you would like the person to make. 
Ask for agreemcnti 



£ ONSEQUENCES: Tell what you can do for the other person If the agreement 

to change Is kept {positive consequences). 



If necessary, tell the person what you will do If the 
agreement Is not kept (negative cfonseguences) . 
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RULES FOR ASSERTIVE DESC SCRIPTS 



PURPOSE: The DESC Script is used to negotiate for positive change in con-* 
flict situations. This approach provides a framework for analyzing con" 
fllct, determining your needs and rights, proposing a resolution, and 
negotiating for change. 



DO 

Describe the other person's 
behavior objectively. 

Use concrete terms. 

Describe a specific time 
and place, and the fre- 
quency of the action. 

Describe the action. 



DO NOT 

Describe your emotional re' 

action to It. 
Use abstract, vague terms. 
Generalize for "all the 

time." 

Guess at or Infer motives 
or goals. 



£ XPRESS Express your feelings. Deny your feelings. 

Express them calmly. Unleash emotional outbursts. 

State feelings In a pes- State feelings negatively, 

itive manner, as relet- making a put'down or at- 

ing to a goal to be tack. 

achieved. 

Direct yourself to the Attack the entire character 

specific offending be- of the person, 
havior, not to the 
whole person. 
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S PEC I FY 



C ONSEQUENCES 
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DO 



DO NOT 



Ask expl icitly for a 
change in behavior. 

Request a small change. 

Request only one or two 
changes at one time« 

Specify the concrete ac- 
tions you want to see 
stopped, and those you 
want to see performed. 

Take account of whether 
the other can meet your 
request without suffer- 
ing large losses. 

Specify (if appropriate) 
what behavior you are 
wi 1 1 ing to change to 
make the agreement. 



Hake the consequences ex- 
pl icit. 

Give a positive reward for 
change in the desired 
di rection. 

Select something that is 
desirable and reinforc- 
ing to the other person. 

Select a reward that is 
big enough to maintain 
the behavior change. 

Select a punishment of a 
magnitude that "fits 
the crime" of refusing 
to change behavior. 

Select a punishnwnt that 
you are actually willing 
to carry out. 



Herely Imply that you'd 

I Ike a change* 
Ask for too large a change. 
Ask for too many changes. 

Ask for changes in nebulous 
traits or qualities. 



Ignore the other's needs 
or ask only for your sat- 
isfaction. 

Consider that only the 
other person has to 
change. 



Be ashamed to talk about 
rewards and penalties. 

Give only punishments for 
lack of change. 

Select something that only 
you might find rewarding. 

Offer a reward you can't 
or won't del Iver. 

Hake exaggerated threats. 



Use unrealistic threats or 
self-defeating punishment. 
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READING \h 



RESPONDING TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS 



Adapted from Parents Organizing to Improve Schools, 



Parents and Involved community members, when presenting requests or needs 
for change, often find their efforts blocked by evasive rhetoric from 
school officials. This Reading Is designed to help parents anticipate and 
recognize the responses of school off Iclals— responses that may be excuses 
for Inaction. 

Preparing and practicing In advance Is a necessary process to learn to ne- 
gotiate effectively. The following situations can be role played by groups 
to gain skill In responding to statements by school officials that are used, 
consciously or unconsciously, to evade dealing with parental and community 
concerns . 



WE'RE THE EXPERTS We educators know best and must make these decisions. 

You do not understand all the complex issues involved. 

Parents must continually assert chat they do know their children's needs 
and that no one else knows those needs better. 

School officials are paid by us to serve the needs of the children and 
the community. 



DENIAL OF THE PROBLEM That is not the real problem in our school. Do you 

have any proof? 

Perhaps school officials are not aware of the problems, and the parent 
group is serving an important role by informing them. 
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Responding to School Offtclals/page 2 



Parents should come to the meeting with evl dence--clocumented , If possible. 
Firsthand reports of parents and students are best. 

THE EXCEPTION The examples you cite are exceptions. It may be happening 

to just a few children; it certainly isn't widespread. 

Parents should point out that each child In the school Is important and 
should ask the officials to prove the problem Is not widespread. For ex- 
ample, If the problem Is suspension of five children, documented by the 
parent group, ask for the record of suspensions at the school over the past 
year. Put the burden of proof on the school official. That Is where It 
belongs, especially since parents may nqt. have access to all records. 

BLAMING THE VICTIM With this type of student at this school, we really 

can't do that much. 

Blaming the child rather than the system, which Itself may be structured to 
create problems (of discipline, dropouts, reading failure, trash on the play- 
ground). Is a cormnon way to avoid facing real problems. The school Is set 
up to serve the children of the community, and school officials are paid to 
design a school environment that meets the needs of all children. 

BLAMING OTHER PARENTS We know it's a vroblem, but those parents don't seem 

to care about their own children. 



Do not accept this attempt to evade the Issue by shifting blame to parents 
Hold school officials accountable for what happens at the school. Parents 
as a group must stick together and not allw other parents to be labeled 
"bad parents" because of their overwhelming problems or Inadequate avenues 
of communication between homfj and school. An example is the labeling of 
parents of Spanish-speaking children as "uneducated" and "uninterested In 
school" when all school meetings are cond-jcted In English and school offi- 
cials such as the principal and counselor don't speak Spanish. 

DELAYING Yes, I know the problem exists, but we need time to figure out 

the best thing to do. ^ 

Ask specifically what Is being done to solve the problems. 
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Responding to School Off 1 ctals/page 3 



Ask for school plans in writing, with a timetable and the names of people 
responsible for Implementing a plan. 

PASSING THE BUCK Yes, that is a problem, but I can't do anything because 

my hands are tied (by district policy, the teachers' 
contract, higher officials in the school administration, 
the computer system) . 



Ask to see copies In writing of the school board policy, teachers' contract, 
or superintendent's memo that excuses the principal from acting. If the 
principal, In fact, Is not accountable, then appeal over his or her head 
to the official who Is responsible. 

WE'RE NOT SO BAD Yes, it's a problem in all schools, but we're not doing 

any worse than othors. 



Just because children In other school' or other school districts are not 
getting a quality education, officials In your school are not excused from 
doing their job properly. The standard for performance should be the needs 
of the children In your community, not the Incompetence of school officials. 
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AN UNIMPORTANT PROBLEM Yes, it may be a problem, but there are so many 

more pressing issues at this school. 

Do not be sidetracked. You believe the problem is important and should be 
dealt with because it affects children directly. 

FURTHER STUDY This problem needs further study and research before we can 

act wisely. 

Ask what can be done now to help the children who are suffering until the 
research is completed. (Also ask who is doing the study and ask for the 
timetable for the research and plans for Implementation.) 
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Responding to School Officials/page k 



NO MONEY YeSf that's needed f but we are so short of funds and are already 
facing budget cuts. 

Lack of funds Is a convenient excuse* Dfg deeper to the Issue of priorities. 
It may mean, 'Ve do not want to spend money on what you want." Press the 
Importance of what you see as priorities, which may mean cutting out an out- 
dated program or position. But also raise the Issue of getting more money 
for schools and for our children If the nfK>ney pot Is too small In the first 
place. If children are the most valuable resource for our country's future, 
local, state, and federal governments need to fund public schools adequately. 



IF SCHOOL OFFICIALS REFUSE TO ACT 

Parent groups try to accomplish change by working through channe ls--that Is, 
they move up the line of authority from the principal to the superintendent 
to the school board. But if this procedure gets no results, there are other 
opt Ions : 

■ Higher appeal to political leaders or state officials who may have author 
Ity or Influence over the school board 

■ Legal action in the courts--brIng{ng suit on a violation of rights or to 
challenge a policy or practice 

■ Direct action through public demonstrations or boycotts to attract pub- 
lic attention and pressure school officials to face up to problems 
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ININI-LECTURE: ELEMBNTS OF CHANGE 



This Mini-Lecture provides information on the change process, reactions to change, 
and the roles of a change agent. 



DEFINING CHANGE Change may be defined as any significant alteration In the current state 

of affairs for an Individual, a group, or an organization. Change Is In- 
evitable as part of the natural process of growth and maturation. People 
are generally more comfortable with the status quo, for change entails 
risk as well as challenge. 



SENSITIVITY: THE KEY Fear of change can encompass fears of failure, of the unknown, of giving 

up familiar satisfactions, and of diminished power or control. 

It Is Important to remember that change In one part of a system produces 
change In other parts. Many small changes added together result In real 
change. 

A change agent must be sensitive to other people's sense of being threat- 
ened or uncertain. Two ways of responding effectively to others' fear are 
to provide Information and to offer understanding and empathy. 



ROLES OF A (Use the Transparency "Roles of a Change Agent/Reactions to Change."] 
CHANGE AGENT A change agent can function In any or all of at least four primary ways. 

These Include a catalyst, who helps Initiate change; a solution giver, who 
has definite Ideas regarding what changes ought to take place; a process 
helper, who plays a key role In facilitating problem solving by the group; 
and a resource linker, who brings together necessary Ingredients to support 
the desired change. 
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BUILDING POSITIVE To work effectively within any system, a change agent must assess personal 
RELATIONSHIPS skills and tap the resources of the group. An effective change agent at* 

tempts to gain a trusting, cooperative relationship with the group. People 
wl|l not change If they're told to change. 

A change agent needs a personal power base that incluc(<^s a support group, 
aasettiveness , knowledge, and cx>tmiitment to th)e task at hand. 



REACTIONS TO CHANGE Reactions to change vary. The following stages of reactions usually ac- 
company a change or learning process. They are not always clear-cut, they 
may overlap, they may appear in a different sequence, or they may not oc- 
cur at all. [Refer again to the Transparency.] 

\^ ■ o ' • 

■ Shock or surprlse-Htrong reaction to any significant challenge to per* 
ceptlon 

■ Oisl^eiief'— active disbelief and resistance to new information 

■ Culit— feel ing of inadequacy or guilt for past and present actions 

■ Projection— projecting one's own guilt onto other persons and/or circum- 
stances, blaming them 

■ Rationalization'— a form of resistance that alms to explain and/or excuse 
behaviors 

■ JnteJJectuaJization— 'res i stance, or the beginning of problem solving 

■ Acceptance—admission that new behavior and perceptions are necessary 
for personal and organizational growth 

■ Integration and action— incorporation of new awareness and knowledge l^o 
behavior and action 
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SYSTEMATIC APPROACH A good change plan requires a systematic approach, which might Include: 

■ Step 1~ldenttfylng the problem 

■ Step 2— Developing a plan 

■ Step 3"Dolng your homework 

■ Step 4— ■Implementing the plan 

■ Step 5"-Evaluatlng and following up on the plan 
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REACTIONS TO CHANGE 



CATALYST 
SOLUTION GIVER 
PROCESS HELPER 
RESOURCE LINKER 



Helps initiate change 

Has definite ideas regarding what changes ought to take place 

Plays a key role to facilitate problem solving by the g^up 

Brings together necessary Ingredients to support the desired change 



ROLES OF A CHANGE AGENT 



SHOCK or SURPRISE 
DISBELIEF 
GUILT 
PROJECTION 

RATIONALIZATION 
INTELLECTUAL I ZAT ION 
ACCEPTANCE 



Strong reaction to any significant challenge to perception 

Active disbelief and resistance to new information 

Feeling of Inadequacy or guilt for past and present actions 

Projection of one's own guilt onto other persons and/or circumstances, 
blaming them 

A form of resistance that alms to explain and/or excuse behaviors 
Resistance, or the beginning of problem solving 

Admission that new behavior and perceptions are necessary for personal and 
organizational growth 



INTEGRATION and ACTION Incorporation of new awareness and knowledge Into behavior and action 
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WORKSHEET 15 



A GUIDE TO ACTION: FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Adapted from materials developed by Resource Center on 
Sex Roles {n Education. 



The systematic approach in this action guide will help you clarify the "what" and "how" of your change ef- 
forts. 



Step 1: IDENTIFY THE PROBLEM 



Step 2: DEVELOP A PLAN 

(force-field analysis) 



Step 3: DO YOUR HOMEWORK 



Step k: IMPLEMENT YOUR PLAN 



Step 5: EVALUATE AND FOLLOW UP 



a. Assess your Interests. 

b. Collect information. 

c. Find out v^o's Interested. 

a. Formulate your change goa1(s). 

b. Analyze the forces for and against change. 

c. identify possible actions/strategies. 

d. Select action steps. 

e. Develop timeline and assign responsibilities. 

a. Prepare for the specified actions. 

b. See the right people. 

c. Involve relevant groups. 

d. Continue to collect Information. 

e. Continue to assess your plan. 

f. Make necessary modifications/adaptations. 

a. Carry out specified actions. 

b. Adapt plan if necessary. 

a. Assess the outcome of your actions. 

b. Identify necessary follow-up steps. 

c. Determine the goals for the next session. 
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A Guide to Action: Force-Field Analysis/page 2 

A GUIDE TO ACTION 



ZNSmvCTIONS: Use thia worksheet to complete Step 2: DEVELOP A PLAN, a-e (force-field analysis), 

FORMULATE YOUR CHANGE GOALS What Is the goal of your action efforts— what change do you wish your 

schools to implement? Consider the following questions: 

What change do you wish to make? 
tfhom do you want to change? 
How will you bring about the change? 
tfhen will the change be accomplished? 
ffhere will the change be accomplished? 

Now write a goal statement that includes the answers to the foregoing ques 
tions. 



ANALYZE THE FORCES 
FOR AND AGAINST CHANGE 



What are the major forces that can support the change (driving forces) or 
inhibit the change (restraining forces)? 



DRIVING FORCES 



RESTRAINING FORCES 



Questions that may assist you In the Identification of forces include: 
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Who will be involved in or affected by the change? How will they perceive 
it? How will they react to it? 

Who will support change efforts? How will they show it? 

Who will oppose changes? How will they show it? 434 



A Guide to Action: Force-Field Analysis/page 3 



IDENTIFY POSSIBLE 
ACTIONS/STRATEGIES 



List possible actions and strategies and consider the consequences of em' 
ploying each. 



ACTION STEP 



CO NSEQUENCES 



SELECT ACTION STEPS 



After evaluating the action rteps, list the major ones you are Qolng to 
implement) making sure they have a good chance for success. 

HAJOR ACTION STEPS 
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A Guide to Action: Force-Field Analysis/page k 



DEVELOP TIMELINES AND 
ASSIGN RESPONSIBILITIES 



List the action steps you will utilize to achieve your goals, the Indi- 
vidual or group responsible for each, and the timetable for completion of 
each. 



ACTION 



PERSON (S) RESPONSIBLE 



DATE TO BE COHPLETED 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 5^ 



FINAL ASSESSMENT 



This Assessment Instrument was prepared by Resources for 
Non-Sexist Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, 
to accompany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for 
school communities, K-12. 



INSTRUCTIONSt At the conclusion of the workshop, use this form to assess 
each session* 

Place the appropriate number from the Effective Not Effective 

scale at right In each box below and 12 3^5 

specify the reasons for your response: 

ORGANIZATION Why? 



CONTENT Why? 



AUDIOVISUAL 
PRESENTATIONS Why? 
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WORKSHEETS; ACTIVITY CARDS 

Most Valuable 

Why? 
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Final Assessment/page 2 



READINGS 

Most Valuabl e 

Whyt_ 

What specific changes would you make in this session? For example, what 
Information or activities would you expand, delete* or add? 
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